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THE SUBJECT CLASSIFICATION: 


CRITICISMS, REVISIONS AND ADJUSTMENTS. 
By James Durr Brown, Borough Librarian, Islington. 


1. 


HIS scheme of exact classification has now been long enough 
upon trial to justify the publication of a few explanatory notes, 
adjustments, and revisions which may be useful to present and 

future users of the system. For an entirely new scheme, which to 
some extent broke fresh ground, its reception has been extremely kind 
and flattering, and although it has not escaped criticism, nothing has 
appeared which has been anything but reasonable and helpful. A 
surprising circumstance has been that, notwithstanding the very contro- 
versial nature of much of the subject, so few points of difference have 
appeared. These are all more or less directed against the mere placing 
of certain topics and do not to any extent reflect upon the theory or 
structure of the system as a whole. One mistake has been made, 
however, of a more important nature, but this must have arisen either 
through misapprehension or carelessness. It has been assumed that 
the Sudject Classification claims to be thoroughly scientific, and that 
each class is arranged in a logical and evolutionary order, so as to 
modulate or merge naturally into its successor. Any modest claim 
which may have been made to an attempted logical order is invariably 
qualified by a statement in the “ Introduction” to the effect that such 
perfect order is only to be expected to a very limited extent. On page 
eight it is stated that—“ The departments of human knowledge are so 
numerous, their intersections so great, their changes so frequent, and 
their variety so confusing, that it is impossible to show that they 
proceed from one source or germ, or that they can be arranged so that 
each enquirer will find the complete literature of his special subject at 
one fixed place.” All through the tables and the introduction the 
same kind of limitation is insisted upon, and it can only be due to 
misunderstanding to say that I have made such a preposterous claim 
to sequential perfection. No librarian who has attempted to compile 
a system of exact classification would ever dream of claiming that he 
did more than get as near as possible to an ideal arrangement in 
accordance with his basal plan. 

The first practical criticism of the system affects the notation 
which some librarians think is not “ pure” because numbers alone are 
not used. This objection is not really a vital one, because it has been 
found in actual practice that the initial letter properly used is of great 
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assistance in finding books and keeping them in order. A number 
like E1oo.10 written in line may look larger than 580.9, but when 
lettered on the back of a book it is quite plain and helpful, as may be 
seen by the following rows of numbers arranged purposely to show 
misplacements :— 


E E E G E E Cc Cc 
100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


580.9 580.9 380.9 380.9 580.9 880.9 580.9 580.9 


It is easier to read one letter than three figures, and as that is the 
first thing to be done in using a notation, it follows that so far from 
the class letter being an obstruction, it is in reality a help. One can 
understand combinations of letters like RYX or TSV being more 
difficult to follow than numbers like 580 or 754, but a plain initial 
letter does not seem to present the slightest trouble, and actual 
experience proves that there is nothing in the “ pure ” notation objec- 
tion so far as the Public are concerned. 

The criticisms which have been passed on the system itself may 
be taken class by class, as little objection of a general nature has been 
made, and that chiefly on the ground that certain “ conventions ” have 
not been observed. The main class “Generalia” has been more 
commented upon than anything else, because it contains subjects 
which by “ convention” should, in the opinion of some, have been 
placed elsewhere. It is difficult to get at the reason why anyone should 
assume that Education, Logic, Mathematics and Fine Arts ought to be 
placed in certain classes out of which they are supposed to spring 
quite naturally. No doubt it is because Messrs. Cutter and Dewey 
found places for these subjects which have become recognised in 
certain quarters as their proper and conventional positions. Use and 
custom determine much, but good reasons can also be advanced for 
not following a particular usage, simply because it has become 
standardized, even if only to a limited extent. The science of Educa- 
tion as an organized study is of quite recent origin and the older 
classifiers make no special provision for its inclusion. Various 
librarians and others have expressed themselves confidently that it is 
emphatically a branch of Social Science, or Philosophy, or Philology 
as the case may be, while several schemes make it a main class by 
itself. It may be contended that Education does not arise naturally or 
solely out of any one of these divisions, because it is so universal in its 
application and operations as to be nothing less than an encyclopedic 
science. The fact that state or local authorities administer the system 
of education in a country is no more a good reason for choosing Social 
Science as a proper place, than regarding Philology as the correct 
heading because grammar is largely taught in schools. It should be 
borne in mind, further, that not so many years ago, Education for a similar 
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administrative reason could have been placed quite logically under 
Church Government or Institutions. The science of Education does not 
arise naturally out of Psychology or other departments of Philosophy 
any more than such subjects as Law, which is also of wide application, 
It is devoted to the teaching and study of everything and is not merely 
a method of imparting grammatical and ethical instruction. In actual 
practice it appears quite naturally following encyclopedic works and 
preceding Logic, with which it is also intimately connected. There is 
no reason, however, why any librarian who is convinced that Education 
is a department of Social Science should not stick to his opinion, and 
he can easily do so by inserting a new place between L and M and 
marking it LA. He can then use the numbers already provided at 
Arco to 186, and place an L before the A’s in the index entries. This 
may be a little clumsy, but it effects without much labour, the transfer 
of Education from Generalia to as near Social Science as possible, and 
also places it just in front of Philology. Logic, the next subject 
objected to under “Generalia” is one of those “abstract Sciences ” 
which has had more ups and downs than almost anything else in the 
field of knowledge. Those who have never looked beyond a few 
modern classification schemes and are infected with the convention that 
Logic is purely and solely philosophical, will be surprised to learn that, 
by many eminent philosophers, it has been regarded more as a science 
of rules and method applicable to everything, than as a mere adjunct 
of mental philosophy. Logic supplies and regulates the forms which 
thought may assume, and the method of presenting argument, 
not in metaphysics and psychology alone, but in every branch of 
human knowledge. It is the science which provides the mechan- 
ism for the presentation of all facts, arguments, classifications 
and ideas in every department of human life. It is not confined to 
philosophical demonstration, and cannot therefore be considered 
reasonably as an apparatus or adjunct of that science alone. Locke 

laces it with language and calls it “sign knowledge.” Coleridge puts 
it in “ Pure Science” with grammar and mathematics, and Wilson does 
likewise, bracketing it with mathematics only. More recently, Spencer 
and Pearson divorce it entirely from the regions of speculative 
philosophy, and place it in the forefront of their schemes, along with 
mathematics. It is impossible to separate Logic from Mathematics, 
because both are almost parallel studies, one dealing with the order, 
classification and presentation of ideas, and the other with number and 
forms of universal application. This quality of universality is the chief 
determining factor for placing Logic in Generalia, coupled with the fact 
that as it includes classification of every description, only a general main 
class can contain it logically. Many of the older books on this subject 
consider it as a branch of Grammar or Rhetoric; so that with so much 
difference of opinion the Subject Classification should be applauded 
for having provided a happy compromise, instead of being rebuked for 
having violated some unwritten “convention.” Here again, in actual 
use, no difficulty is experienced by any student in finding what he 
wants, nor is he hindered because Logic is not assigned to some 
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indefinite location in Philosophy. But the “ Subject Classification,” 
ever flexible, can provide for the views of the man who is certain that 
Logic is a subject restricted to Philosophy. It is only necessary to 
employ the unused numbers between Metaphysics and Psychology, say 
J120-134, in order to obtain complete satisfaction. Here again, it will 
be necessary to alter the index numbers, and this time transfer the 
entries to J and delete the entries under A300-330. 

Mathematics is the next subject in “Generalia ” to which objection 
has been raised, chiefly because it is supposed to be the leading adjunct 
of Physical Science. This again is another “convention ” fostered by 
the study of one particular scheme of classification. In many systems 
of knowledge and book classification, Mathematics is regarded as a 
science of universal application, as indeed what could be more so? 
Number and form—aArithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, with their sub- 
sidiary branches, Statistics, Book-keeping and Weights and Measures— 
pervade everything, and are as much the tools of the artist, musician, 
political economist, shop-keeper, philosopher or schoolboy, as they are 
those of the astronomer or chemist, exclusively. Could anything be 
more universal than numbers, however applied ? Why should Physical 
Science be selected as the appropriate place for the most universal of 
all subjects? If anything is pure or abstract surely it is Mathematics. 
Yet, in a well-known system of classification the integrity of this science 
has not been maintained, because we find part of it coming before 
Astronomy, under Natural Science; another important section, Book- 
keeping, under Useful Arts; yet another, Weights and Measures, hiding 
at commerce, in Sociology ; and most absurd of all Statistics treated 
as only a kind of means of keeping mortality returns, cheek by jowl 
with Political Science! If ever an appropriate place for a generally 
pervasive subject like Mathematics was chosen, itis in the “‘Generalia” 
class of the Subject Classification, where it appears as a compact entity, 
immediately following its ally Logic, and just in front of Graphic Arts, 
of which Geometry forms a most important and indispensable part. 
Those who feel certain, after all these arguments, that Physical Science 
is still the best place, can easily cut down the sub-divisions to forty- 
five places, and transfer the subject bodily to Bos4-og9, where it will 
come between General Mechanical Theory and Application. The 
index must be altered to correspond. 

The critics of Graphic and Plastic Arts, who object to the disuse 
of a separate class entitled Fine Art, are not quite agreed as to a better 
place under the Subject Classification plan of placing Applied Arts as 
near as possible to the science to which they are most closely related. 
Some think, as the Pictorial Record of things, they should follow 
Language and Literature as supplementary to the spoken, written and 
printed record; others suggest Optics, and others Geometry. There 
are reasons more or less cogent for adopting any of those places, but 
unfortunately there are too many factors to be considered. It is only 
by considering Graphic Art as a process merely that one could regard 
it as arising from Geometry or Optics, and the subject is not lessened 
in complexity when one considers that although it is an important 
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branch of record, it is also closely allied with Aisthetics and even 
Chemistry. Here then is a subject of the most composite nature, 
comprehending Aésthetics, Archeology, Record, Optics, Chemistry, 
Geometry, Mechanics and other classes of knowledge, which is 
universally applicable in hundreds of different forms, and the problem 
was to place it where it would not unduly intervene between adjoining 
related subjects. The only place seemed after M or N, or else to make 
it a separate class. To place it after M would have separated Literary 
Forms from Language and Literary History, which seemed undesirable, 
and as Class N has used up comparatively few numbers, A6o0-831 
could be transferred bodily to N, by the simple process of altering the 
A’s into N’s in the index, and re-writing or cutting-out and inserting at 
N the tables at A. Personally I prefer to keep the whole class at 
Generalia, rather than transfer it to N, where it would have to appear 
as “Literary Forms and Texts and Fine Art,” or “The Pictorial 
Record,” or with some such supplementary name. To establish a 
separate class could not be contemplated in a system of classification 
which sought to break away from artificial groupings as much as possible. 
Fine Art means so much and so little. One mind considers Painting 
and Sculpture Fine Art. Another adds Architecture, another Music, 
Dancing and Histrionics, another Aésthetics, another Photography ; 
others include Landscape Gardening and Amusements (games), and so 
on, till only a confused notion remains as to the true constitution and 
limits of this remarkable class of human knowledge. There are stronger 
reasons for putting it between Literature, its records and History, than 
for establishing a new class, because of the intimate connection 
between engraving, writing, printing, pictures of all kinds and book pro- 
duction. To those who feel that Generalia is not the best place, then I 
should recommend the transference of the subject to the vacant 
numbers of N as areasonable compromise. The remaining subjects in 
Generalia have not been objected to as far as I know, so they do not 
require to be provided with alternative places. Another way of showing 
such subjects as Education and Fine Arts, as main classes, is to alter 
the initial letters thus :— 


A 000-070 (plus g00-950) Generalia. 


AA 100-186 Education. 

AB 300-540 Logic and Mathematics. 

AC 600-831 Graphic and Plastic Arts or 
Fine Art. 


and simply add the new letters to the tables and the names in the index. 

These Suggestions and statements are made for the benefit of users 
of the system, and will be followed by another article on the other 
classes, comprising the various revisions, adjustments and corrections 
which have thus far been found necessary. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THE REPRESENTATION OF SCIENCE 
AND 
TECHNOLOGY IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


By Ernest A. Savace, Wallasey Public Libraries. 


II. 


HE second question is: How can we afford a students’ collection 
in each of the subjects of (let us say) Dewey's classification of 
science and useful arts? On some topicsat least seventy-five books 

per subject would be required in the first place to form a students’ collec- 
tion ; in other subjects twenty-five books would perhaps do. For the 
sake of argument assume that about fifty volumes are needed to make 
a working library in each subject. In Dewey's scheme these two 
classes of fine and useful arts embrace about 180 well-defined subjects. 
Allowing fifty books apiece we should need 9,000 volumes to begin our 
scientific and technical library with passable efficiency. But this 
collection of 9,000 volumes—this series of subject-libraries—must be 
steadily reinforced with new books if its strength is to be retained. 
Every practical librarian, well-knowing the costliness of scientific 
books, will realize that to nurse a scientific and technical library with a 
nucleus of 9,000 volumes is a task quite beyond the pocket of the 
average public library. Well, then, what policy is to be pursued? 
Ought the library to make its scientific collection representative— 
ought it to buy a few books in each of the subjects of, let us say, 
Dewey’s classification—to buy, for example, ten books on electricity, 
five on agriculture, one on biology, and four on geology—or is it better 
to select a few subjects most useful to the greatest number in the 
library’s district, form a students’ collection in each of these subjects, 
and maintain each collection in efficiency? For my own part, I 
plump for limiting the number of subjects. If a library endeavours to 
cover a multiplicity of subjects, when its funds will clearly only provide 
a small number of books in each of them, how can it possibly expect 
to achieve much for education ? Its work is not thorough. Its energies 
are dissipated. Its sweep is wide and ornamental, but ineffective, like 
sword-play on the stage. 

It was for favouring this limitation of subjects that I was most 

criticised. It appears the favourite ideal is to have a representative 
collection of books, ‘That phrase “ representative collection of books ” 
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has had a most baneful influence upon the smaller public libraries. 
The penny rate may only bring in two thousand a year, still the 
library must have a representative collection. The phrase is a good 
one: it sounds well and reads well. It really means a collection of 
books embracing material on every conceivable subject. Such an ideal 
being, of course, impossible, it is understood that we mean a collection 
of books covering as many subjects as possible, when we talk of a 
representative collection. That is all very well. But are all these 
subjects covered efficiently? Iam sure they are not. Our so-called 
representative collections consist of odds and ends of popular scientific 
literature and elementary manvals, with scarcely any relation between 
book and book. Such a collection is simply thrown together. Yet 
surely a library should be built up—surely any book which is added 
must bear some relation to the books already owned, just as one stone 
of a building bears relation to its fellows ? 

In forming a library of science and technology, I think we often 
begin at the wrong end. In our selection we try to provide material 
on as many subjects as possible, hoping to become stronger subject by 
subject in the future. It is more reasonable to choose, in the 
first place, only as many subjects as we can properly maintain. Later 
on, when the income of the library increases, it will be possible and 
desirable to add to the number of subjects, and so gradually to make 
the collection appeal to a wider circle, while always keeping it efficient. 
If we determine to limit our representation of subjects no difficulty 
will be met with in deciding upon the subjects to be represented. The 
curricula of the local technical and secondary schools and of any 
university for which students of the district are in training may be 
taken as guides, and the most important subjects they take up might 
be chosen, for it would not be possible to adopt all of them at first. 

Suppose, for the sake of argument, we propose to limit the number 
of subjects in our science collection: the question then arises, what 
books are to be selected? It is quite easy to say a collection should 
not be thrown together, but should be built up systematically. Who 
is to do the building ? 

A librarian, who has had an adequate bibliographical training, can 
tell, with some accuracy, a good book from a bad one, no matter what 
its subject may be. But when selecting books some knowledge of the 
subject to be covered is essential; and as the librarian cannot be 
superficially acquainted with more than a tithe of the subjects for which 
he must choose books, he is obliged then to depend on guides of some 
sort. In science and technology there is not one recent English biblio- 
graphical guide in existence. It is necessary then to fall back on three 
kinds of aids: (1) the reviews in scientific and technological journals ; 
(2) the suggestions of readers, and (3) the suggestions of the members 
of the book sub-committee. Toa certain extent we must depend on all 
these means of assistance; but we cannot depend on any one of them 
alone. In these days reviews are not to be trusted, especially those in 
journals which, from the nature of their contents, are obliged to make 
ends meet on a small circulation. Readers’ suggestions are useful, but 
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they are made intermittently ; and until we have begun our collection, and 
have attracted the readers whose suggestions are most valuable, we shall 
receive little help from this quarter. The suggestions of the members 
of the book committee are also of great service, but they are apt to 
cover too narrow a field. And here, again, on this point of a book 
committee I shall come into conflict with my critics, who will accuse 
me of a prejudice against literature, and of a “crass and ignoble 
utilitarianism.” But surely it is not to harbour prejudice against 
literature, to assert, as I do assert, that, with a few exceptions, the 
whole of the machinery of public libraries ensures that the literary 
side shall predominate. Ninety-nine hundredths of our librarians 
have literary tastes, while members of book committees are 
usually—in some towns invariably—picked because they are book- 
lovers, or men with a wide knowledge of literature. Here 
and there one or two scientists are on the book committee ; 
but I think everybody will admit that, as a rule, the literary 
element swamps every other element in the administration of a library. 
I am sure this should not be so ; yet, I admit, it is not easy for librarians 
to finda remedy. The library committee itself must see to the efficiency 
of its book committee. 

Put into a sentence, my subject this afternoon is shoroughness in 
selecting scientific and technical books. Thoroughness in selecting 
means thoroughness in educational work. If we limit our subjects, and 
buy fewer popuiar books, our issues will suffer ; but does that matter if 
the work done is more valuable? Although I am not insusceptible 
to the emotions which fine art and fine literature can arouse, yet I am so 
crassly and ignobly utilitarian that I am prepared to regard as more 
important the side of our work which helps people to earn a decent 
livelihood. Although it is pleasant for us to provide solace for a tired 
working man, and to provide a companion forthe villa lady who can 
only afford a maid, yet my crass utilitarianism forces me to believe that 
it is better for our libraries to be educational institutions than philan- 
thropic circulating libraries. I plead for less clap-trap and more science ; 
less poetry, as Mr. Joseph Chamberlain would say, and sounder poli- 
tics. I want to see the public library recognised as an institution 
with a definite educational value, a definite dusiness value ; and less as 
a part of the modern scheme of beer and skittles. It seems axiomatic 
that a library should only attempt to do the work which it is desirable and 
essential should be done, and which private enterprise is not prepared to 
do. Private enterprise publishes and circulates plenty of popular 
literature of all classes on quite easy terms; what private enterprise 
does not do is to provide good working students’ libraries, especially 
in science and technology, and the public library should provide 
them. 
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HOLIDAY LITERATURE AND PICTURE 
EXHIBITIONS. 


By Joun Warner, Croydon Public Libraries. 


N a recent issue of the Zibrary World an article appeared under 
the heading of “ Library Economics,” describing the procedure in 
connection with a Holiday Bureau at one of our smaller provincial 

libraries. The interesting nature of the subject has led the present 
writer to believe that an account of a systematically organized Holiday 
Exhibition on a large scale would be of value not only to the officers 
of the library in question, but also to numerous other readers of this 
periodical. Here, then, is an attempt to describe the one held at 
Croydon—the first Public Library, I believe, to specialize in this 
direction. 

The first annual Holiday Literature and Picture Exhibition took 
place during May, 1908. The details were settled early in the year, 
when it was decided that the lecture-room should be set apart for the 
purpose, and that the exhibition should be open for at least part of 
every day during the month of May. Having settled that the exhibi- 
tion should consist of 


(a) Printed material in the shape of guide books, pamphlets, lists 
of lodgings, time tables, etc. 

(4) Maps and plans, prints, photographs, etc. (unframed and 
unmounted) 

(c) Pictures (framed and mounted, suitable for wall decoration) 

(2) Lantern lectures 


the next step was to consider the sources of supply. A list was com- 
piled of the principal British, Continental, and American railway and 
shipping companies, tourist agencies, local information bureaux, etc., 
the British holiday centres and health resorts likely to be represented 
by official or semi-official guides, and places abroad represented by 
London agencies. Altogether the card index registered nearly 300 
addresses. The majority of these were easily obtained from the 
principal directories and annuals, but for the remainder we had to 
depend upon the personal knowledge and enquiries of the staff. At the 
end of March a circular letter was forwarded to each address, giving 

ticulars of the proposed exhibition and of the material required. 
ntending exhibitors were asked to supply two copies of each item in 
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section (2). For those wishing to send pictures, a blank, in the 
following form, was enclosed :— 


Company or 
Agency. 
We can supply framed pictures as follows :— 
OUTSIDE DIMENSIONS. 


No. Sizes IN INCHES. No. SIzEs in INCHES, 


in. x in. in. Xx in. 

in. x in. in. Xx in. 

in. x in. in. x in. 

| in. X in. in. X in. 

Holiday Exhib. Pictures. 50—6/3/08. 


“With regard to (d),” the letter stated, “it would be best that any 
lantern slides you can send us should illustrate definite tours and 
should be preceded by a route map. We propose to give displays of 
these lantern slides at intervals throughout the exhibition. A statement 
as to the time the tour will take and the inclusive cost, if sent to us, 
will be written on a slide and thrown upon the screen. In every case, 
of course, we shall state the source from which we obtained the slides.” 
A distinct understanding was given, except in special cases, that the 
whole of the carriage and other incidental expenses were to be borne 
by the exhibitors. Accompanying the circular letter was a sheet of 
“Notes for Exhibitors.” Exhibits would be accepted either as loans 
oras donations. Literature and post cards unless plainly marked ‘0 de 
returned would not be returned ; photographs and lantern slides were 
to be returned unless marked as donations. Every care would be taken 
of material on loan, but the Libraries Committee undertook no 
responsibility whatever. 

Within a couple of days the parcels began toarrive. The work of 
correspondence and arrangement was carried out by the staff of the 
Reference Library under the direction of the chief librarian and sub- 
librarian. For purposes of acknowledgment a short post-card form was 
used : “‘ We beg to acknowledge with many thanks the receipt of the 
following items ;” brief notes of the number and class of the different 
items received being written in by a junior assistant. As each lot was 
finished, the slip representing the firm in the address register was 
transferred behind the “Received” guide, under the heading 
“ Literature,” “‘ Lantern Slides,” or “ Pictures,” as the case happened 
to be. The material was then classified, and finally it was handed to 
the junior for insertion in the holiday collection. 

The amount and the quality of the literature received was a 
revelation even to the chief librarian of the Croydon Public Libraries. 
With the exception of one or two very large and expensive albums of 
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views, the whole of it was donated. Well-written and beautifully 
illustrated official and semi-official guides to various localities came 
from all parts of the country. From the agencies of foreign 
travel bureaux came sumptuously produced guides and fascinating 
little drochures dealing with large familiar towns and with delightful 
little spots very often untouched by guide books. From the 
British railways and the foreign state railways came extensive 
collections of time tables, lists of lodgings, tariffs, picture post- 
cards, etc. The majority of the railways represented, including 
many of those which run through the most beautiful parts of 
the British Isles, do not exist in the knowledge of the average tourist. 
Numerous elaborately prepared prospectuses arrived, setting forth the 
benevolent intentions of various tourist agencies. And last, but by 
no means least, came the publications of the shipping companies, often 
of a costly nature. The literature thus obtained, added to the 
very large and extensive collection already in the Libraries combined to 
make, perhaps, the most representative selection of holiday literature 
ever formed. As one would naturally expect, the greater part of it was 
devoted to continental Europe, but countries such as the United States, 
Canada, Egypt, and South Africa were well-represented. A Hand- 
dist of Holiday Literature, comprising a selection of about five hundred 
of the more important publications, was speedily prepared and 
extensively circulated, free of charge, among the library readers. 

The printed material which it was not intended to pass into the 
general library collection—pamphlets, leaflets, time tables, etc.—was 
arranged according to the following classification :— 


CLASSIFICATION OF HOLIDAY LITERATURE. 


A Railway Com 
only. Railway literature with a 
place goes in S. Arrangement is alphabetical by 
name of company). 


B British. 
Cc Irish. 
D European. 
E 
F African. 
G American. 
K Shi Companies. 
oes (General on See note under A. Shipping Companies 
will oe by nationality). 
L British. 
M Continental European. 
N Other. 
Q Tourist Agencies. 
(Other than railway and shipping firms. General only 
See note under A). 
S Special countries and places. 
(All literature dealing with a specific district or place 
arranges here, first by country German 4 
Egypt, Powe J and then by district or place ( 
End, Lincoln, , London, etc.), 
T Maps. 


(Arrange like S). 


| 
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It was then divided into two parts, pamphlets and leaflets. The 
former were stored in cheap oblong pamphlet boxes, standing on end, 
and open at the top, after the style of those in use at the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. The leaflets were stored in correspondence folders. 

Unmounted illustrations of any value added to the collection were 
at once mounted on the standard size art paper mounts and passed 
into the permanent collection of illustrations. The necessary boxes 
from the collection were passed temporarily into the holiday exhibition. 
Framed pictures for which space could not be found in the lecture- 
room were hung on the walls of other departments. 

A large amount of work was caused by the arrangements in con- 
nection with the lantern lectures, but this was more than compensated 
for by their extraordinary popularity. In order to introduce the 
exhibition, six preliminary lectures, by leading authorities on holiday 
centres, were given in the week preceding the opening. The lecturers 
for these occasions were either suggested by holiday agencies or selected 
from personal knowledge. Brief lantern tours, lasting about forty-five 
minutes, were given at 7 and 8 p.m. each evening the exhibition was 
open. The intervals were devoted to supplying material in response to 
the numerous requests for literature on the subjects of the preceding 
tours. For the purposes of these lantern tours the slides were selected 
from the lists submitted by the recipients of the circular letter. The 
accompanying lectures, as a general rule, were given by the senior 
officers of the staff either from personal knowledge or from notes 
supplied with the slides. Occasionally, however, they were given by 
outside men acquainted with the particular subject. A list of these 
lantern tours was contained in an eight-page Sy//abus and Programme 
of Lantern Tours, issued in connection with the exhibition. 

The question of staff was not by any means such a serious matter 
as might be imagined. It was found that one senior assistant could 
easily supervise the whole room and at the same time give the 
necessary assistance to visitors. An additional junior was required 
only when the supervising senior was lecturing. The exhibition was 
open six days a week for four weeks, on three of the days in each week 
in the mornings from 11 a.m. to 1 p.m., and on the alternate days from 
3 p.m. to 5 p.m., and from 6 p.m. to 9 p.m. 

Every possible means of advertising the exhibition was adopted in 
order to bring it prominently before the notice of those likely to be 
interested. The first step was the distribution throughout the 
Libraries and the town of large printed posters announcing the 
preliminary lectures and containing prominent notices of the exhibition. 
The publications issued comprised the Hand/ist, the Sy//adus, and an 
annotated reading list on “Continental Travel in Fiction.” The latter 
was published in the Reader's Jndex, the magazine of the Libraries. 
Advantage was taken of the pages of the magazine and of the columns 
of the local press, and invaluable aid was rendered through both these 
mediums. Finally one of our readers very kindly undertook to paint a 
poster for the large notice board in the entrance hall. The size of this 
poster was about eight feet by six, and the lettering of such goodly 
proportions as to attract the notice of all who entered the building. 
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The material for the inspection of visitors was arranged on three 
tables, two of them running nearly the length of the room. On two of 
the tables were arranged the principal guide and travel books, which 
had been withdrawn from circulation for the time being from the 
lending and reference departments, supplemented by special collections 
of guides lent for the occasion by private individuals. These were 
arranged in local sections and conspicuously guided by means of labels, 
pictures, etc. The third table was devoted to selections from the 
pamphlet material, and to special exhibitions of literature arranged 
each day according to the subjects of the evening’s lantern tours. The 
main body of the pamphlet and leaflet material was under the care of 
the supervising officer, and was issued on application. Notices were 
displayed, inviting those readers wanting information about particular 
places to apply to the assistant-in-charge, as it was impossible to 
display the whole of the enormous amount of literature available for 
the purpose. 

It was impossible to keep any accurate statistics owing to the 
smallness of the staff. Over 5,000 visitors, however, were recorded, 
and it is estimated that at least 10,000 consultations were made. These 
figures, it is almost certain, are considerably below the mark, but they 
serve to show the value and the popularity of such an exhibition. At 
the conclusion the literature was carried into the reference library, 
where it remained through the summer. 

Perhaps a word is needed here on the general conduct of exhibi- 
tion work. A very few instructions to the staff will suffice, and if 
rigidly adhered to the ordinary work of the library will not be interfered 
with to any extent. At Croydon, exhibition work is always finished by 
noon, at the latest. If allowed to lag at all it will very soon assume 
gigantic proportions and overwhelm the staff. It is an absolute 
necessity that all correspondence should be reduced to a minimum. 
Forms should be few and brief, and should be used on every possible 
occasion. <Adove all, exhibition work should be completely finished each 


day. 

No one, I think, will venture to doubt the advantages of such an 
exhibition. The figures quoted above are not by any means as large 
as they ought to have been, for the simple reason that the lecture- 
room is extremely limited in its capacity. From soon after six o’clock, 
night after night, the room was crowded, and it was necessary to place 
the janitor at the entrance to regulate the numbers who could be 
admitted. Of the estimated number of consultations a large proportion 
was composed of issues to readers asking for information on particular 
localities. If the publications—about 500 in number—that were always 
available for inspection on the exhibition tables had been included it 
is easy to see that the result would have been a large increase in the 
estimated number of consultations. The advantages to the library 
were obvious, seeing that its business is to distribute printed informa- 
tion ; but there were other subsidiary advantages. The library obtained 
donations of books and illustrations of permanent value, and after the 
tourist literature had served its original purpose it provided a mass of 
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valuable material for the permanent collection of illustrations. The 
actual expense to the library was very slight, consisting as it did only 
of the cost of postage and of providing the labour ; the cost of printing 
the Handlist and the Sy//abus was covered by means of advertisement. 

This year’s exhibition was, if possible, an even greater success, 
although considerably less time was occupied in preparation, as the 
basis of the collection was formed from the remains of the previous 
exhibition. The work, this time, was divided between the sub-librarian, 
the librarian-in-charge of the reference library and his junior. The 
parcels and letters were opened each morning by the second of these 
officers. Letters involving special correspondence were handed to the 
sub-librarian ; the material to be acknowledged to the junior. Classi- 
fication was carried out by the librarian-in-charge. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS of ARCHIVISTS 
AND LIBRARIANS, BRUSSELS, 1910. 


PRELIMINARY circular has been issued in connection with 
this important Congress, which will be held in Brussels in 
August, 1910, while the universal exhibition is in progress. A 

large and influential reception committee has been formed, and delegates 
are expected from the leading countries of the world. The presidents 
are :—ARCHIvES: M. A. Gaillard, archivist general of the Kingdom of 
Belgium, and Lisrarigs: J. Van den Gheyn, S.J., keeper of the 
MSS. department of the Royal Library of Belgium. The secretaries 
are :— ARCHIvES: M. J. Cuvelier, sub-archivist of the Royal Archives, 
and Lisrarigs: M. L. Stainier, deputy-librarian of the Royal Library 
of Belgium. An entrance fee of ten francs will be charged, and the 
volume of proceedings to be issued after the Congress is to be given to 
every subscribing delegate. After the meeting the price of this volume 
will be increased to fifteen francs. Some of the library matters 
proposed to be discussed, and for which papers are requisitioned, are 
as follows :— 


LIBRARIES. 


1. The most practical method of acquiring a complete collection of the 
theses and academical dissertations published each year; how to classify and 


catalogue them. 
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2. How to organize an information bureau for the use of the libraries of a 
country, with a note on the organization and working of the Bureau instituted in 
Germany. 


3. Official publications. The necessity of obtaining a complete and 

tive list of Government publications from every State publishing one, so 

that libraries may not only be assisted in making a selection, but can easily 
ascertain whether they possess a complete collection. 

4. What scientific preparation should be required from officers and 
employees in libraries, and the present conditions of admission as librarians in 
(a) Government and (b) University libraries in each county. 

5. (a) Is it necessary to suppress the loan of books and manuscripts by the 
use of the diplomatic medium, and to replace it by direct transmission from 
library to library? (6) Would there not be sufficient reason to adopt one term 
for the duration of a loan? 

6. In what measure isa librarian constrained by his office:—(a) To compile 
a bibliography of subjects in which research work could be done in his library. 
(6) To communicate information, or to point out sources of unknown information 
to a reader he only knows himself by reason of the preparation of personal 
work. 

7. In what direction is there reason for reorganizing and extending the 
system of international exchanges. 

8. Survey of a system for the sale and exchange of duplicates in libraries, 

9. What is the position of librarians in each country from the point of 
view of :—(a) Salary, (6) Promotion, (c) Pensions, (@) Holidays and Vacations. 

to. Although fulfilling the same duties, or occupying the same position 
librarians of the same country bear very different titles, according to the locality 
and establishment to which they are attached. Is there no way of trying to 
obtain a classification of grades, and a title-terminology, applicable to all libraries 
in the same country ? 

11. Inthe age state of Librarianship what are the essential conditions 
concerning, chiefly, the provision of :—(a) lecture rooms, (b) magazine rooms, 
which ought to be expected in library plans, and in whose a ce these plans 
should be rejected. 

12. In capitals, and great intellectual centres, is it not better to do away 
with a Central State Library whilst developing special libraries attached to 
archives, National Museums of _ and sculpture, archeology, ethno- 
graphy, natural history, or other Government institutions, such as universities, 

w-courts, observatories, botanical and zoological gardens, etc. 

13. Study of the libraries for the blind. It is desirable to know what has 
been done, in various countries, for libraries for the blind, those which i 
collections of works printed in relief where, in special rooms, reading aloud is 
permitted. If it is possible, the institutions whose aim is the editing and 
propagation of works printed in relief, will be indicated. 

14. Comparison of the different methods of stamping books: (1) With oily 
ink ; (2) with sharp stamps; (3) with stamp in relief with inking; (4) by the 
perforation of all or part of the book or its binding. 

15. The American Library Association and the Library Association of the 
United Kingdom have agreed to adopt a code of rules for compiling catalogues, 
which was published in 1908. Could not the associations of the Continent 
appoint committees who would act in concert with the American and English 
Associations with the view to the adoption of a universal code? 


16. (a) How to make in each country an inventory of lit and scientific 
productions (legal deposit, buying, registry to guarantee the rights of authors 
etc.); what is the organization charged with the gathering of materials to begin 
this inventory, to draw it up and publish it? (b) Ought not the compilation and 
publication of this inventory to be entrusted to the library in which the works 
gathered in this way are deposited? (c) With the view of avoiding the regret- 
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table gaps which are found in almost ed country, whatever the customary 
system, is there not reason to recommend ? 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


1. What are the most efficacious means of creating and developi 
libraries for children? The survey asked should consider the initiation an 
multiplication of (i.) Libraries for children. (ii.) Libraries for children attached 
to educational institutions or to institutions for children and young people, such 
as play-rooms, etc. (iii.) Special rooms for children and young people in public 
libraries which can only be frequented from a certain age. 

2. Has the utility of children’s libraries been proved, by experiment, 
from the standpoint of : (i.) the frequenting of schools; (ii.) in respect to books 
issued in the libraries or lent at home ? 

- children's libraries ought the staff to confine themselves to pave 
the ks at the disposal of readers, or is it necessary to recommend talks, 
readings aloud, lantern lectures, ete., customary in certain children's libraries ? 

Survey of the most effective, most rapid, and most economical methods 
for disinfecting, without destroying: (i.) books of a popular library dealing 
specially with the lending of books for home reading; (ii.) books read on the 
premises of a public library. 

5. What are the essential conditions which should exist in sites for a public 
library? 

6. Is there any advantage in a large town in organizing a central public 
library, having in each part of the town a branch establishment furnished by 
= central library, or is it better to organize in each part a complete independent 

ibrary ? 


Each speaker is allowed to use any language he pleases, and any 
English librarian wishing to take up a subject should communicate at 
once with Mr. H. V. Hopwood or Mr. R. A. Peddie, at 24, Whitcomb 
Street, London, W.C., who have been authorized by the Library 
Association Council to arrange an English programme. Subjects not 
represented in the above syllabus may be submitted for consideration. 


It is important to remember that there are two separate congresses 
to be held at Brussels next year; the one above noted, and that 
devoted to Bibliography and Documentation, organized by the 
International Institute of Bibliography at Brussels. 
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NOTABLE LIBRARIES. 


0 0 0 


HALIFAX. 
POPULATION 109,000. 
AREA: 13,650 acres. 
RATEABLE VALUE: £490,645. 
IxncomE: £1,900 (penny rate) just increased to £2,800 (three-half- 


A 
penny rate). 

STOCK : Reference on Shelves 10,000 
Reference in Store 5,000 

Central Lending... 20,c00 

Branches... 10,000 

Patent Specifications 8,000 

School Libraries ... 6,000 

59,000 

ANNUAL ISSUES: Central Reference... 10,000 
Central Lending... 107,890 

Branches... 37,106 


School Libraries ... 86,534 


241,530 

Metuops : Open Access and Card Charging in Lending ; Open Access 
and Signature Book in Reference. 

CLAssIFICATION : Slightly modified Dewey. 

CaraLoGuinG: Sheaf Catalogues, Author and Subject, and Card Cata- 
logue for School Libraries. Quarterly annotated Readers’ Guide. 

Bui_pinGs : Central Lending and Reference, Belle Vue ; Akroyd Paik 
Branch, Bankfield; Warley, Northowram, and  Luddenden 
Branches. Four other small branches. 

History: The Public Libraries Acts were adopted in :881 with little 
opposition. At this time only about eighty-six towns had established 
municipal libraries. In establishing the first central library and 
reading room some difficulty was experienced in finding a suitable 
building, but eventually temporary rooms were secured in a fairly 
central position and a portion of the library was opened in 1884. 
The system adopted was the indicator with dictionary catalogues, 
and the first and organizing librarian was Mr. J. Reed Welch, who 
is now chief librarian at Clapham. In 1887 great need was felt 
for a branch library at the northern end of the town, and after 
careful consideration the libraries committee purchased for £6,000 
the beautiful mansion (originally built ata cost of £70,000) known 
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as Bankfield, and adapted it to the purposes of a branch library, 
museum and art gallery. It was named the Akroyd Branch Public 
Library, Museum and Art Gallery. This branch was organized 
by Mr. J. Whiteley, a local bookselier, who later became its 
librarian. 

In 1889 Mr. Welch left Halifax to organize and take charge 
of the Clapham Public Library, and Mr. J. Whiteley succeeded 
him as chief of the Halifax Libraries. At this period Mr. 
L. Stanley Jast, now the distinguished chief librarian of Croydon, 
was chief assistant at Halifax, and he succeeded Mr. Whiteley as 
librarian of the Akroyd Branch. About this time better accomoda- 
tion was urgently needed for the Central Library, and in 1890 the 
present building at Belle Vue was purchased, with the small park 
adjoining, for £8,000. Here the library was continued on the 
Indicator system for some years. In 1899, owing to various causes, 
not the least of which was the success of the system elsewhere, the 
question of adopting safe-guarded open access was first mooted. 
Great interest was shown in the proposal by the public, but owing 
to opposition in certain quarters it was decided to defer the matter. 
Some five or six years later it was discovered that quite apart from 
the question of open access, re-organization of the entire library 
system was imperative. Up to this time the libraries had been 
associated with the Markets and Parks Committee— a not very 
happy arrangement so far as the libraries were concerned— and on 
the grounds of having more in common with libraries the Education 
Committee applied for and were successful in taking the place of 
the Parks Committee. The new committee at once decided upon 
re-organization, and as an experiment instructed Mr, E. Green, 
who was then in charge of the Akroyd Branch, to instal the open 
access system there. Such an unqualified success was this experi- 
ment that it was quickly decided to place the Central Library on 
the same system. Mr. E. Green was appointed chief librarian, 
and entrusted with the heavyand responsible task of re-organization. 
The alteration was made with the minimum amount of incon- 
venience to borrowers, and the result has been not only a largely 
increased circulation, but also a greater demand for non-fictional 
literature. 

About two years ago juvenile literature was transferred from 
the Public Libraries to form the nucleus of School Libraries. 
Thirty-nine of these have been established in co-operation with the 
Education Committee, who finance the scheme. Children attend- 
ing the public elementary schools borrow from the school libraries 
only, but before finishing school life they are presented by the 
Head Teacher with a ticket transferring them to the Public 
Libraries. ‘The School Libraries are managed by a small com- 
mittee of Head Teachers together with the chief librarian. 

Another feature of co-operation between the libraries and 
Education Committees is the publication of a scholars’ newspaper 
for circulation among the upper standards of the elementary 
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schools. Zhe Satchel is published twice a month and is managed 
by an editorial board of ten consisting of nine Head and Assistant 
Teachers, with the chief librarian as General Editor. 

Starr: Chief librarian, six branch librarians, one reference assistant, 
two senior assistants, three juniors, four caretakers, and four 
cleaners, 


KEY TO HALIFAX PUBLIC LIBRARIES STAFF. 

Back Row, from left to right. 

Farear (Senior Assistant and Typist). 

W. R. Veriry (Caretaker, Central), 

G. Ciayton (Caretaker, Akroyd Museum, Xc), 

W. Toptiss (Assistant Caretaker, Central). 

FRANK HaiGu (Senior Assistant, Central). 

Doris (Assistant, Akroyd Branch). 
Front Row, from left to right). 

Ann E, (Junior Assistant, Central). 

Freperick W. Cor (Reference Librarian). 

EpwarRpD GREEN (Chief Librarian). 

Hervert H. Brook (Librarian, Akroyd Branch). 

Manet. Wabe (Junior Assistant, Central). 
Nor 1x Group. 

Norman Homes (Assistant Caretaker, Akroyd Museum, Xc). 
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WorTHING CARNEGIE Group 


Mr. WALTER GAkDINER, Photo. Worthing. 
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DR. CARNEGIE AT WORTHING. 


oo 9 


doubt frequently photographed, has very seldom been shown 

in professional journals engaged in his summer recreation of 
opening libraries or receiving the freedom of towns. For this reason, 
and also because of the interest of the cccasion, we have reproduced 
the photographic group taken at Worthing on May 31st, when Dr. 
Carnegie was made a freeman of the town. We are indebted to Miss 
Frost, the librarian, for a copy of the group, and for obtaining the 
permission of Mr, Walter Gardiner, photographer, Worthing, to re- 
produce the picture. 


1D* CARNEGIE, who gives so much for libraries, and is no 


Back Row, standing, from left to right. 
Mr. A. J. Philip(Librarian of Graves- Mr. H. Piper. 


end). Alderman Wilson (Chairman of the 
Mr. James Bertram (Secretary to Dr. Brighton Library Committee). 
Carnegie) Mr. R. A. Peddie (Librarian of Tech- 
Councillor D. P_ Holness. nical Library, St. Bride Founda- 
Mr. W. Verrall (Town Clerk). tion Institute, London). 
Mr. J. E. Saunders Mr. G, Le M. Spurgeon. 
Alderman F.C. Linfield (Chairman of Dr. Boyes. 
Library Committee. Mr. J. Farncombe. 
Mr. L. H. Cheffins. Alderman G. Ewen-Smith. 
Alderman A. Cortis. Mrs. Ewen-Smith. 
Alderman Holman (Mayor of Lewes). Miss A. Piper. 
Councillor W. Sams. Miss —_-——- 
Mr. H. Roberts (Librarian of Brigh- Mr. Farncombe. 
ton). Mrs. Gardiner. 


Mippie Row, sitting, from left to right. 


Mrs. Roberts. Captain Fraser (Mayor of Hove). 
Mrs. —— Miss Cheffins. 

Mr. H. C. Scott. Alderman Hulls (Mayor of Arundel). 
Mrs. Piper. Mr. George Cortis. 

Dr. Andrew Carnegie Mrs. Cortis. 

Mrs. Denton (Mayoress). Mrs. Linfield. 

Councillor J. G. Denton (Mayor of Mrs. Holness. 


Worthing) 
Miss Marian Frost (Librarian of 
Worthing) 


Front Row, sitting, from left to right. 


Miss E. S. Gerard (Assistant, Worth- Miss D. Moss (Assistant, Worthing). 
ing). Mr. F. Roberts (Borough Surveyor, 

Alderman R. Piper. Worthing) 

Councillor E. Ellis. Miss Sams 

Mr. G. H. Warne Miss Piper. 

Miss K. L. de Barathy (Assistant, Miss Catt. 


Worthing). 
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NEW CATALOGUES. 
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Catalogue of books in the Children’s department of the Carnegie 
ibrary of Pittsburgh. 1909. 9", pp. 604. Price 75 cents, 
or $1 post paid. 

This fine catalogue of 2,500 books is divided into three sections— 
author, subject and title—and represents a careful selection of books 
which have survived a ten years’ scrutiny. The author-list is very fully 
annotated, publishers and prices being also given as in the Finsbury 
catalogue. Best books are indicated by asterisks. The subject index 
will be very useful to other librarians. Naturally, as was to be expected, 
the preponderance of American books is very great, and some of the 
books, like Dickens’ Zuée of Two Cities, Kingsley’s Westward Ho ! 
Scott’s Pirate and Peveril of the Peak, and many others would not be 
regarded as suitable for children in this country on account of their 
themes and difficulty of their vocabularies. On the other hand, many 
very good books are not included. ‘Talbot Baines Reed’s school 
stories are missing ; H. Strang is also wanting, while W. O. Stoddard 
and Henty are over-represented. Kingston deserved a few entries, and 
Verne, Ballantyne, more than they have been allotted. In the non- 
fictional department the selection is generally good, but it is surprising 
to find such an inartistic and vulgar production as the Sousa collection 
figuring as the sole representative of national songs. ‘There are some 
equally extraordinary selections in other subjects. 


Glasgow Corporation Public Libraries. Index catalogue of the 
Pollokshields District Library. Glasgow. 1909. Pp. 434. 
Price 4d. paper, 8d. cloth, 

Another excellent example of dictionary cataloguing uniform with 
the catalogue of district libraries already opened. One little piece of 
inconsistency might be pointed out which should be rectified. This is 
the practice of varying the use of capitals after the articles, A or The. 
Why should we have “ The Mikado” in one line and “The grand 
duke ” in another ? “ The czar’s spy” is surely wrong and “ The dandy 
fifth,” which is a proper name, should be “The Dandy Fifth.” This 
extreme decapitalization has an exceedingly ugly effect, and it would 
be a great improvement if capitals were used invariably for the first 
words after an article. It is illogical to find at author entries “ Scott. 
The heart of Midlothian,” and at title entries “ Heart of Midlothian ; 
by Sir W. Scott.” In this particular instance it would be as correct to 
spell Edinburgh as edinburgh, or Midlothian as midlothian. This craze 
for keeping down capital letters can be carried too far, and certainly it 
is done in the examples given above. Why not Scott (Sir W.). The 
heart of midlothian ? 
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THE WORK OF A LIBRARY COMMISSION. 


A Note on the Wisconsin Free Library Commission. 


By James D. Stewart, Jslington Public Libraries. 


LTHOUGH it is an incontestable fact that the larger American 
libraries absorb a disproportionately large amount of money for 
the work they accomplish, it is equally certain that in the 

smaller towns and rural districts the libraries are doing a great deal of 
good work without being overwhelmed by a plenitude of dollars. ‘This 
is very largely due to the efforts of the various Library Commissions. 
These State Commissions exercise their advisory and administrative 
powers over large areas, and by standardizing methods are enabled to 
provide efficient, systematic and economical library services over 
scattered districts where otherwise only a sporadic development would 
take place. In this brief note, I propose to take the case of the 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission—one of the most active and 
efficient of these bodies—and to describe it as typical of a branch of 
library work unknown in Great Britain. 

Turning to the “Laws of Wisconsin relating to Free Public 
Libraries and the Free Library Commission,” we find the organization 
and duties of the commission thus set forth: “The governor shall 
appoint two persons for terms of five years each, who with the president 
of the university, the state superintendent and the secretary of the state 
historical society, shall constitute a free library commission.” “ The 
officers of the commission shall be a chairman, to be elected from the 
members thereof for the term of one year, and a secretary not of its 
own number, to be appointed by the commission . . . . Said commission 
may also engage, from time to time, as desired, such other clerical and 
expert assistance as shall be requisite in the performance of the work 
of the commission.” 

As will be seen from this, the commission is by no means an 
unwieldy body, consisting as it does of five commissioners and a 
secretary. ‘This is no doubt the secret of the success of these bodies : 
the smaller a committee is, the more work it is likely to do. Naturally 
much will depend upon the secretary ; indeed I have more than once 
thought, when looking over the reports of work done, that often the 
secretary is the commission. 

The duties of the commission are as follows: The commission 
shall give advice to all Public Libraries and to all communities which 
may propose to establish them as to the best means of establishing 
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and administering such libraries, selecting and cataloguing books, and 
other details of library management, and may send any of its members 
to aid in organizing such libraries, or in the improvement of those 
established. It shall establish a department of travelling libraries in 
charge of an officer especially qualified, and shall purchase books and 
supplies for travelling libraries and accept gifts for them. Said depart- 
ment of travelling libraries shall also aid in establishing and supervising 
county systems of travelling libraries. The said commission may also 
co-operate with other state library commissions and libraries in the 
publication of documents, in order to secure the more economical 
administration of the work for which it is formed. Said commission 
shall make a biennial report to the governor. No member of such 
commission shall be compensated for his services, but accounts for the 
travelling expenses of the members thereof in attending meetings or in 
visiting, or establishing libraries, and other necessary incidental 
expenses connected with their duties, may be audited by the secretary 
of state when certified by the chairman and secretary of the commis- 
sion. ‘The Wisconsin commission has appropriated to it annually the 
sum of twelve thousand dollars, and any balance not expended in any 
one year may be added to the expenditure for any ensuing year. 

In addition to the duties noted above, the commission is 
empowered to conduct a school of library science and to hold 
librarians’ institutes in the various parts of the state in order to train 
librarians of public, school, and travelling libraries. It is also 
authorized to provide travelling collections of books and pictures for 
loan to Public Libraries ; for this purpose an additional appropriation 
is granted. It is also part of its duty to make an explanatory check 
list of all the public documents of the state, and to equip and maintain 
a legislative reference room and small working library in the state 
capitol for the use of the legislature, state departments, and such other 
citizens as may desire to consult the same. 

From this it is obvious that office in a state library commission is 
no sinecure, and it speaks volumes for the enthusiasm of the library 
commissioners that so much unpaid work should be got through. 

I have before me as I write the publications of the Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission. <A brief description of these will show the 
varied nature and scope of the work carried on The Wisconsin 
Commission is fortunate in having for its secretary Mr. Henry E. 
Legler, a gentleman whose literary acquaintance I made some years ago 
in the Literary Collector—a tasteful bibliographical magazine now 
defunct—and whose acquaintance in the flesh I hope to make some day 

The IVitsconsin Library Bulletin, now in its fifth annual volume, 
is a publication designed as a means of intercommunication between 
the librarians of the state. I have frequently been tempted to consider 
it the one most worth reading of the American professional magazines. 
It is much more practical and less rhapsodical than either of the well- 
known magazines. It appears bi-monthly and contains numerous 
practical hints and articles, and much local news, and is of course the 
official organ of the commission. 
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An illustrated biennial Report is also issued. These make 
interesting reading. According to the report for 1907-8, there are now 
156 Public Libraries in Wisconsin as compared with 28 when the 
commission started work fifteen years ago. The number of volumes 
contained in these is 775,447, while the school libraries contain 
1,250,000. There are also about 525,000 volumes in other libraries 
maintained by the state. The report contains detailed accounts of the 
work of the Instructional Department, Travelling Libraries, Legislative 
Reference Department and full statistics. 

The League of Library Commissions Year-Book, in which the 
Wisconsin Commission has a share, gives particulars of all the 
American Commissions. It is now in its third year. 

The following are some of the general publications of the com- 
mission :—Suggestions for Library Rules and Regulations and 
Information for Card Holders ; an interesting collection of photographs 
entitled Some Wisconsin Library Buildings; a quarterly Current 
Events Index, a guide to material in the daily press, which also appears 
in an annual cumulation; Zidrary Extension, by E. A. Birge; and 
The Local History Story Hour, report of an experiment in the Kellogg 
Public Library. Then there is a little pamphlet by Mr. Legler entitled 
Books for the People, in which he gives a brief popular account of the 
library movement. 

A series of practical “Circulars of Information” is worth notice. 
It includes the following :—Zstabiishing a Library: first steps ; How 
to Secure a Travelling Library ; Magasines for the Smail Library, by 
Katharine I. MacDonald, an annotated alphabetical list containing 
also hints on the management of periodicals supplied to a library ; 
Campaigning for a Public Library, suggested material for newspaper 
use and for general circulation ; and a description of the Legis/ative 
Reference Department. 

Another interesting series is issued by the “ Instructional Depart- 
ment” of the Commission. It includes a periodically revised Catalogue 
of the Library School; Picture Collections in Smail Libraries, by 
Grace E. Salisbury; and Commercal Geography: a graded list, by 
Helen Harwood. 

A series of handy annotated bibliographies on “ American Social 
Questions ” is another direction in which the Commission makes itself 
useful. Those issued, so far, are :— Zhe Negro Problem, by Vera Sieg; 
The Immigration Problem, by Mary K. Ray ; and Zhe Labour Problem, 
by Ella I. True. 

The “Comparative Legislation Bulletins ” consist of brief biblio- 
— accompanied by a digest of the law of the subjects dealt with. 

ineteen of these have been issued, dealing with such subjects as :— 
Lobbying, Municipal Electric Lighting, Proportional Representation, and 
Tenement House Legislation. 

Lastly there is an exceedingly useful series of “‘ Study Outlines,” 
varying in size from about 30 to about 70 pages. These are detailed 
syllabuses of the subjects, preceded by brief bibliographies, and with 
references to literature at the ends of the sections of the syllabuses. 
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These are something like enormously detailed classifications of the 
subjects, and are well worth examination. There are, up to the present, 
twenty-three of them, of which I append a list:—(1) Japan ; (2) Russia ; 
3) Canada; (4) England and Wales ; (5) Travel in Scotland and 

veland ; (6) French History ; (7) Modern Italy—History ; (8) Study 
of Shakespeare's “ King John” ; (9) Study of Shakespeare's “ King 
Richard the Second” ; (10) Study of Shakespeare's‘ King Henry Fourth,” 
(11) Study of Shakespeare's “ King Henry Fifth” ; (12-18) United States 
History—Discovery and Exploration; Colonial Period ; Revolution ; 
Formation Period, 1783-1817 ; Expansion Period, 1817-60 ; Civil War 
and Reconstruction ; and Reconstruction to Date ; (19) Travel in the 
U.S.; (20) French Art; (21) American Literature; (22) English 
Literature—Early Victorian Period; (23) History of Wisconsin, 
1634-1909. 

In addition to the activities previously described, or suggested by 
the foregoing publications, the commission operates a clearing-house 
for magazines with the purpose of building up reference collections of 
bound periodicals in the Public Libraries of the state ; it publishes a 
suggestive list of books for small libraries and buying lists of current 
books ; and it compiles, on request, buying lists on special subjects or 
for special libraries. 

I have now said enough to show that the State Library Commission 
is by no means a purely ornamental concern. Personally, I am of 
opinion that similar commissions called into being in Great Britain 
would go far towards solving the rural library problem. 


FIFTEENTH CENTURY BOOKS. 
AN INDEX CATALOGUE. 


By R. A. Peppir, St. Bride Foundation, Bride Lane, E.C. 


XIII. 


[Zhis Index was commenced in the August (1908) number, where 
@ list of the authorities used will be found, together with a short note on 
the plan of the work. An additional list of authorities appears in the 
Oct. number, page 144: see also Dec. (1908) number, page 209). 
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Bernardus Parmensis. Bernardus (S.). 


Casus longi decretalium. 

n.p.d. HC*2929 : Pell.2188 : B.p.392. 
n.p.d. H*2930: Pell.ztg2: Pr.7491: 
B.p.637: VB.16r10. 

n.p.a. C.I1.998 : Pell.2189 : B.p.339. 
n.p.d. C.11.999: Pell.2191 : B.p.558. 

n.p.d. Pell.z1g0: B.p.558. 
n.p.d. DKGW. [Par.] 
1475- HC.2931: Pell.2193: 


-p.366. 
1484. Louv. HC.2933: CA*284: 
Pell.z195: B.p.482. 
1484. Stras. H*2932: Pell.2194 : Pr. 


589: B.p.328. 

1487. Bol. HC*2934: um 2196: Pr. 
6560: B.p.43 

1488. Stras. Pr.646: B.p. 
329: VB.2423 

1493. Stras. H*2936: Pell. 2197: B.p. 
326: VB.2451. 

1496. Stras. Panz.I. B.p.326. 

1497- Lyon. HC.2937: Pell.2198: 
Pr.Supp.1I.8667a: B.p.416: 
VB.4716: (?=Pr.8645). 

1498. Stras. HC*2938: Pell.2199: 


1500. Lyon. HC.2939: Pell.2200 : 


Bernardus (Pet.). 
Predica. 
1500. .p. Pell.2202: B.p.402. 
1500. Fir. H.2942 : B.p.402 : R.App. 
IV.1141. 
Epistola, 
n.p.d. H.6910: Pell.2203: B.p.402: 
R.App.I.p.143: VB.2g21. 


Compendio di contemplazione. 
n.p.d. Pr.6422: B.p.618: R.App.IV. 
1142. 


Sermones de tempore et de 


sanctis. 
n.p.d, H.2842: B.p.392 jan.64. 
np.d. Pell 2¢ : B.p.474: 


Jan 
B.p.391 : Jan.62. 
1475- Pell.2087 : 
Pr.107: VB. 


Sermones de tempore et de 
sanctis cont. 
1484. — Panz.1.23.26: B.p.392: 


1495. %. H. 2847: Panz.IV.64°557 
B.p.665: Jan.178. 
1495. Bas. HC*2848: Peli.2090: Pr. 
7687: B.p.450: VB.536: 


Jan.179. 
1495. Msl. HC.2850: Pell.2092 : Pr. 
-P-515: VB.3102: 


1495. Ven. HC.2849: Pell.2og1: Pr. 
Supp.III.5497a: B.p.598 : 
VB.4455: Jan.181. 

1497. Stras. H.2851: C.III.p.245: 
B.p.400: Jan.208 

1500. Par. C.II.959: B. p.53r. 

Sermones de tempore et de 
sanctis, dedg. 

1480. Gouda. C.II.961: CA.274: 
B.p.467: Jan.52. 

1484-85. Zwolle. HC.2852: CA*275: 
Pell.2093: B.p.512: Jan. 
75.83: TFS.1901.Ec. 

1488, Zwolle. HC.2853: Panz.IIl. 
568.20: B.p.512: CA.275 
note: Jan.103. 

1495. Zwolle. HC.2854: CA*276: 
Pell.2z094: Pr.gr45: B.p. 
512: VB.4952: Jan.176: 
R.App.I.p.1o2. 

Sermones super Cantica Canti- 
corum. 

np.d. H.2855: Panz.IV.95.176. 

1481. Rost. HC.2856: Pell.2095: 
B.p.569: VB.1991: Jan.60: 
G/T 1907.30 : B.Mon.88. 

1482. Pav. HC.2857: Pell.2096: Pr. 
7081: B.p.417: Jan.68. 

1494. Par. HC.2858 : C.1I.962 : Pell. 


Jan.177. 
1496. Stras. Jan.195: Hann.180. 
1497. Stras. HC*2859: Pell.2098 
BMCL parse.” 
2505 P-154- 
1500. Bresc. H. Pell. 
7oo2: 
Ped. 147: Rip I ry 
Sermones super Cantica Canti- 
corum, tfa/. 
1494. Mil. H.2861: Pr.6066: 
583: VB.3135: R.App. 
p-103: Jan.164. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Bernardus (S.). 2097: B.p.643: Jan.162. 
Opera. 1494. Ven. Jan.163. 
| 1500. Lyon. Jan.239. 1495. Stras. H.Add.2858a: B.p.326: : 
| 
| 
1481. Bruz. HC*%2845: CA*273: 
Pell.2088 : B.p.406: Pr.9334: 
| Jan.6r. 
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Bernardus (S.) cont. 
Postillae majores. 
1480. Delft. HC.2862: CA.277: Jan. 


50. 
Super evangelio Missus est. 
n.p.d. HC*2863: Pell.z2100 : Pr.1095: 

B.p.383: VK.236: VB.82 
Jan. 15: BMC.I.p.233, pit. 
WP.36.b. 
np.d. HC. 2864 = H.2865 : CA*281: 
Pell.2tor1 : Pr.g389: B.p.470: 


Jan.93. 
1487. Alost. C.II.963 : CA.280: B.p. 
493- 
Sermo de humana miseria. 
n.p.d. HC*2866 : Pell.z2102 : Pr.7802: 
B.p. 365: 33- 
n.p.d. HC.2867: 
n.p.d. C.11.964: St. Gat 222: Jan.35. 
n.p.d. Pell.2103: B.p.526. 
Sermo de humana miseria, 
gall. 
nd. Genéve. C.11.965: B.p.412: 
Jan.186. 
Sermo de humana miseria, 


germ. 
n.p.d. H.2868: PDA.I.27.38. 
Super illud Johannis_ 18. 
Stabat. 
n.p.d. HC*2869: CA.272: B.p.511: 
VB.1248: Jan.45. 
Epistolae. 
n.p.d. H*2870: Pell.zt0q: Pr.285: 


B.p.395: VB.2144: Jan.3: 
BMC.1.p.71: B.Mon.172. 
1481. Bruxr. HC.2871: CA*268: Pell. 


2105: Pr.9333: B.p.406: 
Jan. 58. 

1494. Bas. HC*2872: Pell.2106: Pr. 
7686: B.p.450: VB.535: 
Jan.146. 

1494. Par. He. 2874: Pell.2108 : Pr. 

B.p.414:  Jan.147: 

1495. mit’ 2873 : Pell.zt0o7: Pr. 

5998: B.p.515: VB.3103: 


Jan. 170: R.App.IV.p.141. 
De regimine domus. 
n.p.d. Pell.21o09. 
n.p.d. Pell.zt10o: B.p.474. 
n.p.d. DKGW. [Rom.} 


n.d. Augs. B.p.646 : 


n.d. (val. C.1II. p.300.965a: Hb. 
B.p.597: R.App. V.p.88: 

197. 
1497. Lew. H*2876: Pr.2949: B.p. 
462: Jan.202: (?=HC.2875). 


Bernardus (S.) 
De regimine domus, de/g. 
Anv.] Jan.184. 
C.1II.5462: III.p.300. 
9978: CA*269: Jan.169. 

De regimine domus, ga//. 
n.p.d. H.Add.2878a. 

n.p.d. C.1I1.5460: Pr.8697: B.p.486: 
Jan.53. 

n.p.d. Pell.2rrr. 

n.p.d, Jan.183. 

De regimine domus, germ. 
n.p.d. H*2877: VB. “a Jan.104. 
n.p.d. DKGW. [Aug 
1494. Augs. H. 2878: B. p.577: PDA. 

L.211.378: Jan.145. 

De regimine domus, germ. sax. 
n.p.d, Jan.84. 

De regimine domus, Assf. 
n.p.d. Hb.47a. 

De regimine domus, 
n.p.d. H.2879: Pr.7352: R.App.IV. 

p.142: Jan.12: TPS.1906. 
mm. 


Meditationes. 
n.p.d. H*2880: Pell.2tr2: Pr.1653: 
B.p.596: VB.162: Jan.31. 
n.p.d. HC.2881: Pell.2116: Pr.Supp. 


IV.8701a : B.p.486. 
n.p.d. HC.2882: Pell. Sexe: B.p.367: 
Jan.228. 
n.p.d. C.11.966: Pr.7go1: B.p.606. 
n.p.d. C.II.970 


n.p.d. C.1L. 973: Pell.2125: B.p. 474- 
n.p.d. C.11.974: Pell.a12q4: B.p.5 
np.d. Pell.2114: B.p.367. 

n.p.d. Pell.arrs. 

n.p.d. Jan.6. 


n.p.d. 
n.d. Par. 967 Pell.2117: B.p. 


n.d. Par. II. 969: Pell.zr1g: Pr. 
: B.p.367: Jan.86. 
n.d. Par} Pell. 2118: B.p.367. 
n.d. Par. Pell.2126: B.p.461: R.App. 
III.832 


32. 
n.d. Par. Pell.2127: B.p.565: Jan.312. 
1492. n.p. HC*2883: Pell.2121: Pr. 
7593: B.p Jan.134. 
1492. Stras. HC. 2884: Pell.2120: 
B.p.326: Pr.Supp.IV.5696a: 


Jan.133. 
1493. Par. HC*2885: Pell.2122: Pr. 
8110: B.p.503: Jan.142. 
1499- C.III.p.300.970a: B.p. 
: Hb.48: R.App.IV.p. 
Jan.224. 
1499. Par. Jan.225. 
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Bernardus (S.) con?. 
Meditationes, angi. 

1496. West. HC.2886 : Pr.g699: B.p. 

644: Jan.1gt: (?=Pr.g700). 

Meditationes, 

n.p.d. Pell.2123: B.p.464. 
Meditationes, 

1499. S.Ces. Sola.67: Jan.223. 
De consideratione. 

n.p.d. H*2887: Pr.1652: B.p.s97: 
VB.161: Jan.37. 

n.p.d. C.11.975: Pell.z129: Jan.253: 
R.App.IV.p.141. 

n.p.d. C.I1.976: CA*263: Pell.2131: 
Pr.8843 : B.p.451: Jan.20: 
R.App.IV.p.142: -4942. 

np.d. C.11.977: CA*265: Pell.2132: 
B.p.512 : Jan.78. 

n.p.d. Pell.2130. 

n.d. Pell. Pr.8369a : 

an.310. 

n.d. (Per B.p.531: Jan. 


n.d. team. Pell.2t28: B.p.507. 


1481. Zwolle. HC.2888: CA.264: 


B.p.511: Jan.56. 

1486. Zwolle. 
Pell. 2135: Pr. Supp. IV. 
g130a: Jan.88. 

Modus bene vivendi. 

.p.d. H.2891: Panz.1V.95.177. 

nd. (Par.] C.I1I1.978: 
Pell.2137: B.p.3 

n.d. II.979: Pell. B.p. 


1490. Ven. er Pell. 2138: Pr. 
4875: B.p.342: Jan.116: 
R.App.IV.p.142. 

1492. Ven. HC*2893: Pell.2139: Pr. 
4881: B.p.342: Jan.136. 

1494. n.p. H. 2894 : Panz.IV.62*536 : 
B.p.664: Jan.158. 

1494. Par. H. pr Pans. II. 307.326: 
B.p.525: Jan.156. 

1494. Ven. HC.2896: Pell.2t40: Pr. 
4888: B.p.342: Jan.157: 
R App.I.p.103: WP.204. 

Modus bene vivendi, 
1500. Par. Pell.2141: B.p 415: Jan. 


238. 
Modus bene vivendi, #fa/. 
n.d. H.2897 : Pr.4902 : B.p.342: 
p-1.p.103 : -185. 
1495. Fir. H*2898: C.I Pell. 
2142: Pr.6359: p.506: 
VB.2973: Jan.17r1. 
1497. Ven. H.2899: B.p.628: Pr. 
Supp. 1.5617a: R.App.II.422: 
Jan.203. 


.2889: CA*266: 


Bernardus (S.) 
Speculum de honestate vitae. 

n.p.d. H*2900: Pell.2143: B.p.goo: 
VB.417: Jan.39. 

n.p.d. HC*2gor: Pell.2145: Pr.885: 
B.p.653 : VK.238: VB.659: 
an.1: BMC.I.p.193. 

n.p.d. HC*2902 : Pell.2147 : Pr.3769: 
B.p.542: Jan.87. 

n.p.d. H*2903: Pell.2148: Jan.36. 

n.p.d. C.11.980: Pell.2146: B.p.382: 
VK.239. 

n.p.d. Pell.2144: B.p.594 

n.p.d. R.App.II1.833. 

n.p.d. R.App.1V.1143. 

np.d. DKGW. [Rom.] 


De contemptu mundi. 
n.p.d.(?]. Pell.2183: Cl. Poit.vi,facs. 
25: B.p.357- 
n.p.d. Pell.2184: B.p.471. 
nd. [Par.] C.II.982: Pell.2185: 
6 


B.p.367. 
n.d. Rouen. R.App.1.64. 
1493. Leip. H*2904: B.p.378: Jan. 


140. 
1498. Par. C.II.983: Pell.2186: 
B.p.471. 
1499. m.p. H.2905: B.p.667: VK. 
230: VB.983: Jan.217. 


De planctu Mariae. 

n.p.d. HC*2906 : Pell.2152 : B.p.653: 
VK.240: Jan.g. 

n.p.d. H*2907: Pell.2153: Pr.1or5: 
VK.243: B.p.383: Jan.8: 
BMC.I1.p.216. 

n.p.d. C.11.984. 

n.p.d. C.II.985: Pell.2149 : Pr.1116: 
B.p.419: VK.244 : VB.834: 
BMC.I.p.239. 

n.p.d. C.11.986: Pell.2151: Pr.983: 
B.p.383: VK.242: WP.3la. 

n.p.d. Pell.2150: Pr.829: B.p. 653: 
VK.241: VB.660: BMC.I 
p.183. 

n.p.d. Jan.16. 

1486. n.p. H.2908: Panz.IV.40. 306 : 
B.p.660 : Jan.g2. 

1490. Stras. 11.987: B.p.325. 

1496. Stras. H.2909: Panz.IV.224. 
316b: B.p.326: Jan.194. 


De planctu Mariae, sfa/. 
n.d. [Mil.] H.2910 : Panz.I1.94.580: 
B.p.465 : Jan.105. 
Desex circumstantiis Adventus 
Domini. 
1481. Bruz. HC.2g11 : CA.267: B.p. 
406. 


| | 
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Bernardus (S.) cont. Bernardus (S.) coné. 
Floretus. septem. 


n.p.d. HC*2912: Pell.2166: Pr.1411: 
B.p.552: VK.232: Jan.167: 
BMC.Lp.2 

n.p.d. HC*2913: Pell. 2167: Pr.1412: 
B.p.552: VK.233: Jan.137: 
BMC.I.p.281. 

n.p.d. HC*2914 : Pell.2168: Pr.1418: 
B.p.552: VK.234: Jan.265: 
BMC L.p.293. 

n.p.d. HC.7181 : CA.752: Pell.2163: 
B.p.451: Jan.2r. 

n.p.d. H*7182: Pell.2169. 

n.p.d. C.11.989: CA.270: B.p.388: 
Jan.121. 

n.p.d. C.I1.991: B.p.662. 

n.p.d. Pell.2165: B.p.474. 

n.p.d. Jan.123. 

n.d. Hag. Jan.122. 

n.d. [Lyon.] Pell.2172: B.p.46r. 

n.d. [Lyon.] Pell.2173: B.p.338. 

n.d. [Par.) C.11.2539: B.p.474. 

n.d. [Par.) Pell.2164: Pr.7966: B.p. 


367. 
n.d. (Par. Pell.2171: B.p.616. 
n.d. Rouen. Pell.2170: B.p.471. 
1478. Stras. H.2915: C.III.p.245: 
Panz.I.22°27 : B.p.399 : Jan. 


40. 

1494. Lyon. HC*%7183: C.II.g90: 
Pell.2174: Pr.8626: B.p.397: 
Jan.152. 

1494. Sev. C.III.p.209.2539a: B.p. 
621: Hb.272. 

1496. Valen. Pell.2175: B.p.564: 
Hb.273. 


1497. Lyon. R.App.III.915. 

1499. Dev. HC.2916: CA.271: B.p. 
an.219. 

1499. Koln. C*2917: Pr.1359: 
B.p.551: VK.235: VB.984: 
Jan.218 : BMC.I.p.2gr. 

1499. Ht7184: C.11.993: Pell. 

2176: 13.p.491 : 


1499. eric. C. 11.2540: Pell.2177: 
Pr.8071 : B.p.474. 

1500. Kuln. Panz.1.324* 360: B.p.551: 
Jan.232: VK.p.103. 

1500. Rowen. Pell.2178: B.p.470: 
R.App.1.65. 


Floretus, gad/. 
a.p.d. H.7185: 
1485. Rennes. HC. 7186 : Pell.2179 : 
B.p.341 : Jan.80. 


Tractatus diversi. 
n.p.d. HC.2918 : CA*282 : Pell.2154: 
Pr.g418: B.p.418: Jan.g6. 


B.p.585 :R.App. 
V.p.142. 
varia. 

n.p.d. HC*2920 : 
Pr.Supp.IV.1257a: VK.229: 
VB.1059 : Jan.7: BMC.L.p. 
261: WP.47. 

1491. Mod. Pr.7197: B.p. 


an.128. 
1495. Brese. III. 


1495. Par. Jan.174. 

1495. Ven. HC*2922: Pell. 4157: Pr. 
5394: B.p.348: VB.4399: 
Jan.173. 

1496. Pott. H.2923: Cl.Poit.xxvi. : 
B.p.356: Jan.192. 

De concordantiae statuum 
religiosorum. 

w.p.d. Pell.2158: B.p.526. 

n.p.d, B.p.474: R.App.II. 


n.d. Pell.2160: 
7: Jan.241. 
nd. Bel. 2161 : p.565 : VB. 


n.d. Pell.z159: B.p.507 
Jan.139. 

1481. Par. Jan.55. 

Flores de sermonibus Ber- 
nardi. 

n.p.d. HC*2925 : Pell.2180: Pr.1949: 
B.p.587: VB.1633: Jan.14. 

14[82]}. Koln, HC.2926: Pell.2181 : 
Pr.1058: B.p.457: VK.231: 
VB.774: Jan.65. 

Della confessione. 

n.p.d. H.2927: Panz.IV.96.181: B.p. 
664: Jan.143. 

Souter tot onser liever vrouwen 
Maria. 

1491. Anv. HC.2928 : CA*278: B.p. 
470. 

Flores Sancti Bernardi. 

1499. Par. HC.8220: C.II.992: Pell. 
2182: Pr.8198: B.p.536: 
Jan.221. 

Belle doctrine et enseignement. 

n.p.d. C.11.996: B.p.665. 

Colloquium Simonis Petri cum 


Jesu. 
n.p.d. Pell.2162: B.p.566. 


Ped.82: R.App.IV.p.143: 
Jan.172. 
| 
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Bernardus (S.) con? Beroaldus (Phil.) con/. 
Contemplazione _sopra_ il Commentarii quaestionum 
cantico della Salve Regina. Tusculanarum. 
n.d. Mod. R.App.II.400. 1500. Par. DEGW. 
Confabulatio ad  puerum Orationes. 


Jesum. 
n.p.d. R.App.II1.834. 
Epistola de festo conceptionis 
B. Virginis non celebrando. 
n.p.d. R.App.IV. 1144. 
De_incarnatione salvatoris 
domini nostri Jesu Christi. 
np.d. VK.237: VB.805: B.p.458. 
Sermo de gloriosa Virgine 
Maria. 
n.p.d. Jan.2. 
La vie de S. Bernard. 
n.p.d. Pr.8796: B.p.500. 
Bernardus Sayonensis (Joh.). 
Vocabulista ecclesiastico. 
1480. 2940: B.p.516: R.App. 


V.p.143. 
1489. Mil Sloat: B.p.514: R.App. 
II 


1496. Fir. Pr.6365: B.p. 
506 : R.App.IV.p.143. 
Fonte de 
1497. Mil. C.II.1001 : Pr.6000 : B.p. 
515: R.App.IL.p.123. 


Bernoldus. 
Distinctiones de tempore et 
de sanctis. 
n.p.d. HC*436(2): CA.285: Pell. 
2204: Pr.8961: B.p.518. 
Beroaldus (Phil.). 
Annotationes in  auctores 
antiquos. 
1488. Bol. HC*2943: Pell.2205: Pr. 
6584: B.p.344. 


Annotationes in Servium. 

n.p.d, Pell.2206: B.p.4o2. 

n.p.d. Pr.7274: B.p.369. 

1482. Bol. H.2944: Pell.2207: B.p. 
379: Pr. Supp.11.6543a : 
R.App.IV.p.143. 

1489. Fir. H*2945: Pell.2208: B.p. 
502: Pr.Supp.IL.6r5ra. 

Annotationes centum. 
1496. Bresc. HC.2946: Pell.2209: 


Pr.7039: B.p.503: Ped.219. 
Annotationes in Philippicas 
M. T. Ciceronis. 
1499. Bol. H.2948: 
283c: B.p.432. 


Panz.IV.253. 


n.d. [Par.] Pell.2215: B.p.565. 
1491. Bol. H*2949: Pell.zz10: Pr. 
6594 : B.p.344: VB.2752. 
1492. Lyon, HC*2952 =H.2951: Pell. 
2211: Pr.8600: B.p.615. 
1492. Par. H.2950: Panz.I1.299*243: 


B.p.525. 

1494. Par. H.2956: Panz.11.307.328: 
(?=C.1.2956). 

1497. Bresc. : C.IIL.p.245 : 
Pell.2212: B.p.362: Ped.128: 
R.App.IV.p.144. 

1497. Bresc. H.2957: B.p.362: 


127: Den.I.422. 
1499. Par. HC*2954 = HC. 2960: 
Pell.2213: Pr.8402: B.p. 


610. 

1500. Bol. H*2955: Pell.2214: Pr. 
6648: B.p.432: VEB.2791. 

uscula varia. 

n.p.d. R.App.II.424. 

n.p.d. Pr.5712 : B.p.629. 

1499. Bresc. H.2958: B.p.362: Panz. 
1.260.136: Ped.141. 

1499. —_— H.2959 : B.p.485 : Panz. 

1.556.232. 


Declamatio philosophi, medici, 


d. H*2961: (?= VB.4621). 
and H.Add.2961a : (16th cent.). 
n.p.d. HC*2962: B.p.587: (BM. 
16th cent.). 

n.p.d. Pell.2216: B.p.628. 

n.p.d. Pell.2217 : B.p.565. 

1497. Bol. HC*2963: I1.1005: Pell. 


2218: Pr.6635: B.p.432: 
VB.2781. 
1500. Par. H*2964: Pell.zz1g: Pr. 
8400: B.p.449. 
Declamatio ebriosi, scortatoris, 
aleatoris. 
1499. Bol. H*2965: Pell.2220: Pr. 
B.p.432. 


Oratio proverbiorum. 
1499. Bol. Stans Pell.2221: Pr. 
B.p.432: VB.2788. 
1500. Bol. few: C.IIL.p.245: Pr. 
6649: B.p.432: Olm.296. 
De felicitate. 
n.d. Par. C.11.1002 : Pell.2222: B.p. 


5. 
1495. Bol HC*2968: Pell.2223: 
Pr.6615: B.p.340: VB.2765. 
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Beroaldus (Phil.). 
De felicitate cont. 
1495. Bol. re Pell.2224: Pr. 


6606: B.p.344. 
1498. Bol. H.2970: Panz.1.237°%256: 


B.p.355. 

1499. Bol. H*2971: C.III.p.246 : II. 
1003: Pell.2225: Pr.6641: 
B.p.432: (? =Olm.295). 

1500. Par. H*2972: Pell.2226: Pr. 
8399(1): B.p.449. 


1494 1. H.2973: B.p.432: Panz. 
1V.249.186b. 

1498. Bol. H*2974: C.III.p.246: 
Pell.2227: Pr.6640: B.p.432: 
VB.2785. (608 


1499. Leip. HC.2975 : Pr.3075 : B.p. 
Carmen de die dominicae 
passionis. 
.p.d. H*2976. 
n.d. [ } Pell.2234: B.p.325. 
ad. Heid. B.p.452 : R.App. 
111.8 
n.d. Leip. San: B.p.358: Panz. 
1.499.268. 
n.d. [Par.) Pell.2232: B.p.321. 
n.d. Par. Pell.2233: 
n.d. (Par.} Pell.2235: B.p.56 


1481. Bol. 2236: B.p.333: 
De nuptiis Bentivolorum. 
n.p.d. H*2978: Pell.2228: B.p.573. 
De optimo statu. 
1500. Par. H*2979: C.II.1004 : Pell. 
2229: Pr.8399(2): B.p.449. 
Carmina. 
n.p.d. C.11.1006 : B.p.389: Colm.3or. 
n.d. Par. Pell.2230: B.p.338. 
Oratio in laudibus gymnasii 
parisiorum. 
n.p.d. Pell.2231: B.p.413. 
Carmen de duobus amantibus. 
n.p.d. C.I1.1080 = C.II.1081: Pr. 
3046 : B.p.484: VB.1397. 
n.p.d. R.App.1.66. 
n.d. Leip. Pell. 2237: B.p.603. 


Bertachinus (Joh.). 
Repertorium juris utriusque, 
pars prima. 
n.p.d. H*2980(1): Pell.2238(1) : B.p. 


n.p.d. Pell.2239(1): B.p. 
1702(1) 
n.p.d. : R.App. 
II.p.124 : Upps.295(1). 


Bertachinus (Job.). 
Repertorium juris utriusque, 

pars prima cont. 
n.p.d. B.p.589: VB. 


1481. Rom. He2981( 1) 


1488. Ven. 
R.App.I. 

1494. Ven. Pell.2241(1): 
B.p.331: VB.4121. 

1499. "2986(1): C.III1.p.246(1): 

1500. Ven. Pell.2242: B.p. 
331. 

Repertorium juris utriusque, 
pars secunda. 
n.p.d. H*2980(2): Pell.2238(2) : B.p. 


589. 

n.p.d. H?2981(2): B.p.464. 

n.p.d. H*2982(2): Pall. B.p. 
454: VB.1702(2). 

n.p.d. Pell. 


1486. H. : Pell.2240(2) : 


B.p.517. 
1488. Ven. H.2984(2): Panz.III.257. 
1111(2): B.p.522 
1489. Mil. C.1I.1007:B.p. 438: R.App. 
II.p.124: Upps.295(2). 
1494. Ven. HC*2985(2): Peil.2241(2): 
B.p.331: VB.4122. 
Repertorium juris utriusque, 
$ tertia. 


] H*2980(3): Pell.2238(3): 


p.589. 

1481. 2081(3): B.p.464. 

1483. Niirn. H*2982(3) : Pell.2239(3): 
B.p.454: VB.1702(3). 

1485. Mil. H.2983(3): Pell.2240(3): 


B.p.517. 
1488. Ven. H.2984(3): Panz.III.257. 
1111(3): B.p.522. 


B.p.522: 


1489. Mik. CII. B.p.438: 
R.App.II1.p.124. 
1494. Ven “HC *2985(3) Pell.2241(3): 


B. p.331: VB.4123. 
1499. Pell. 23433): B.p.589: 
VB.4684 


1500. Mit 2083): C.III.p.246(3): 
B.p.515 
De vectigalibus. 
n.p.d. Pell.2244. 
1489. Ven. H. 4 — 2245; Pr. 


B.p.62 


8. 
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Bertholdus. 
Horologium devotionis. 
n.p.d. H*2990= HC*2993 = H*8928 : 
Pell. Pr.7635: B.p.323: 


VB.4 

n.p.d. Pr.Supp. 
II.564a: VB.2368. 

n.p.d. H*2992. 

n.p.d. Pell.2246: B.p.472. 

n.p.d. HC.2995(1) = H.8931(1): C.II. 
1008: Pr.Add.g17a: B. 653: 
VK.246(1): VB.661 : Me. 
I.p.199: WP.28a. 

n.d. Kiln. HC.2994 = HC.8930: Pell. 
2249: B.p.461: VK.247(1). 

n.d. B.p.461 : BMC. 

: (??=HC.2994). 

n.d. inne ein 1009 : B.p.565. 

n.d. Par. Pell.2248: B.p.q20. 

1480. Augs. H.2996=H.8932: B.p. 
595: Panz.I.110.51. 

1488. Niirn. VB.1816. 

1489. HC. H*8935: Pell. 


1489. H. B.p. 
386. 


1489. Stras. H.2997 = H.8933: Panz. 
1.92.494: B.p.325. 
Speculum religiosorum. 
1490. Par. C.II.1o10: B.p.492. 


Berthsen (Theo. de) see Herxen 
(Theo. de). 


Berti (Giunt. di Ant). 


Rappresentazione diS. Paolina. 
n.p.d. Pr.6433: B.p.qoz: R.App.III. 
836. 


Bertrandus (Nic.). 
Gesta Tolosanorum. 
1500 (1515) Toul. H.300r: Panz. 
III.51.11: B.p.6r1. 


Bertrandus (Pet.). 
Liber contra Petrum de 
Cugneriis. 
1495. Par. HC. : C.III.p.246: 
535: WP.365. 
Bertrandus de Cura. 
Sermones de tempore et de 
sanctis. 
n.p.d. H*3003: C.III.p.246: Pell. 
2252. 
Besalu (Lud.). 


Specchio dell’anima. 
1498. Mil. C.II.10r1: Pr.6070: B.p. 
472. 


Bessarion (Nic.). 
Adversus Platonis calumnia- 
torem. 
n.d. Rom. HC*3004: Pell.2253: Pr. 
3300: B.p.605: VB.3306. 
Epistolae et orationes. 
n.p.d. H.3005: C.II.1013 : Pell.2254: 
B.p.413: Cl.Par.5. 
1500. Par. HC.3006: Pell.2255: Pr. 
8031: B.p.500. 
Epistolae et orationes, #fa/. 
1471. n.p. HC.3007: Pell.2256: Pr. 


4132: B.p.62r: R.App.I.p. 
104. 
Oratio in funere Rev. Card. 
Bessarionis. 
n.p.d. HC.3008 = H*12020: Pell. 
2257: B.p.542: (?=HC. 
3009). 
Bestiaire. 


Le Bestiaire d’amours. 
n.d. Par. HC.3010: B.p.616. 


Betbiichlein. 
1487. Liib. H.3011: B.p.484: PDA. 
1.166.239. 


Bethuniensis (Ebr.). 
Graecismus. 

n.p.d. HC*6526: Pell.4545: Pr.532: 
B.p.545: VB.2371. 

n.p.d. Pell.4544: TP.120: B.p.443. 

n.p.d. Pell.4547. 

n.p.d. Pell.4549: Cl.Poit.xii, facs. 
382-34. 

n.p.d. Pell.4550. 

n.p.d. Pell.4551. 

n.d. Rouen. Pell.4548: LDC.I. 

1487. Par. HC. ~ Pell.4552 
8056: B.p 

1490. Lyon Lyon. H. 3013 1.543°98: 


-P.485. 

1490. Rouen. Pell.4553. 

1492. [Lyon.] Pell.4554. 

1492. . Pell.4555. 

1493. C.II.1014: B.p. 

1493- Angoul. H.3014: 1.4546: 
TP.146: B.p.320. 

1493. Lyon. H.3015 : B.p.394 : Panz. 
1.545*121. 

1498. Rouen. Pell.4556. 

1499. Rouen. Pell.4557. 

1500. Rowen. Pell.4558: LDC.157. 


Betlerorden. 
Liber Vagatorum der Betle- 
rorden. 
n.p.d. H*3016. 
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Betlerorden. Beysselius (Joh.) cont. 
Liber Vagatorum der Betle- Tria rosacea coronamenta. 


rorden cont. 

n.p.d. H.3017: PDA.Z.26.104f. 
n.p.d. H.3018: (BM.16th cent. ?= 
Pell.2258: B.p.408). 

n.p.d. H.3019: PDA.Z.27.104f. 
Betrachtung der Stunden. 
n.d. Pfortz. DKGW. 


Betza, 
(1483-84). Sonc. H.3020: Pr.7291: 
B.p.446. 


Beusselius (Joh.). 
Carmen in laudem D. Mariae. 

1499. Leip. H.3021: B.p.608: R.App. 
IV.p.144. 

Bevis of Hampton. 

n.p.d. Pr.9726: B.p.645. 

Bevis of Hampton, 

n.d. Par. HC.3022: Pell.2259: B.p. 
631 


Bevis of Hampton, 

n.+. Mil. Pell.2260: B.p.495. 

1480. Bol. Bull. Bib.1835(Feb.)p.14. 
1491. Ven. C.I].1015: Pr.5357: B.p. 


365. 
1497- Bol. C.11.1016: Pr.6618: B.p. 
340. 
1500. Mil. Pell.2261: B.p.489. 
Bewaehrung dass die Juden 


irren. 
1473. Niirn. H.3023: C.III.p.246: 


II. 1591: 2262: Pr.2127: 


B.p. 386: VB.1796. 
1474. Niirn. H. fae’ B. p.386: PDA. 
Z.33-40C. 


Bewaehrung dass die Juden 

irren, germ.inf. 

n.p.d. C.I1.1017: 11.3354: CA.708: 
B.p.656: VB.1443: GfT. 
1907.40. 

Beys (Matth. de). 

Extractum e libra J. de Tur- 
Py 

n.p.d. Pr 7228: B.p.6o9. 

Beyspiel. 

n.p.d. H.3025: PDA.I.55.101. 

Beysselius (Joh.). 

Rosacea Mariae corona. 
n.d. Anv. HC*3026: CA*288: Pr. 


9443 : B.p.334- 
1495. Anv. HC.5753: CA.287: B.p. 
334. 


1495. Anv. HC.2746=H.3027: CA. 
289: Pell.zoz0: B.p.334. 


Biagia. 
La Biagia de Decomano. 
n.p.d. C.11.1018. 


Biblia belgica. 
1477. Delft. HC.3160: CA*290: Pell. 
2366: Pr.8862: B.p.497. 


Biblia bohemica. 

1488. Prag. HC.3161: Pell.2367: 
Pr.g468: B.p.547: ub. 
p.126. 

1489. Kutt. HC.3162: Pr.g495 
611: Schub.p.131: TFS. 


1901.yy. 
Biblia gallica. 
n.p.d. H.10371: C.Il.1041: Pell. 
2350: B.p.558. 


n.p.d. C.11.1042: B.p.558. 

n.p.d. Pell.2355: B.p.558. 

n.d. Lyon. H.3144: C.III.p.246: 
Pell.2359+ 2364: B.p.558. 

n.d. Lyon. C.11.1043 : B.p.331. 

n.d. Par. HC.3145: C.11.1044: Pell. 
2365 : 631: Macf.105: 
(? =C, 11.1045). 

n.d. Par. H. — Pel. 2362: B.p. 


471. 
n.d. Par. C.II.1040: B.p.616. 
n.d. Par. Pell.2360: Pr.7979: B.p. 


498. 

n.d. Par. Pell.2361: B.p.631. 

1478. Panz.IV.18.117: 
B.p.657. 


Biblia germanica. 

n.p.d. HC*3129: Pell.2369: Pr.286: 
B.p.395: VB.2145: BMC. 
I.p.72. 

n.p.d. HC*3130: Pell.2368: Pr.198: 
B.p.498: VB.2099: BMC. 


I.p.52. 
n.p.d. Pell. Pr. 
B.p.534: VB.189: B.M 


51. 
n.p.d. Pell.2371: Pr.2204: 
B.p.588: VB.185r. 
n.d. Pell.2372: Pr. 


-P- 
1477. 3134: Pell. Pr. 
1550: B.p.646: 
1477. Augs. HC°3135: 

Pr.1649: B.p.594: VB.108. 
1480. Augs. HC*3136: Pr.1670 : B.p. 
595: VB.115. 


Pell 2374: 
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LIBRARIES AND LIBRARIANS. 
[Special notes of general interest are invited for this department. | 


Bristol.—There are increasing signs of the awakening of public bodies 
to the educational value of our municipal libraries, one of the most 
recent being the appointment of Mr. E. R. Norris Mathews, F.R. Hist. 
Soc., &c., Bristol’s city librarian, as one of the Council, or Court of 
the Bristol University. Needless to say, this act of recognition is as 
well deserved as it is just. 

Burslem.—The new lending library and reading rooms at the 
Wedgwood Institute were opened on July 12th. 

Kimberley.—The committee of the Public Library presented a 
special report at a meeting of subscribers, stating the result of their 
investigations regarding the defalcations of the late librarian, Mr. B. L. 
Dyer, who was suspended at the end of November, 1908, and subse- 
quently committed suicide. The accounts show that an amount of 
42,757 odd, extending over the period from December, 1901, to 
November, 1908, had been misappropriated by Dyer, of which £800 
consisted of bank deposit ; the remainder was from current revenue. 
During the investigation, various acts of forgery, involving altogether a 
total of £1,348, were brought to light. It was pointed out during the 
discussion that Mr. Dyer was a trusted official and hence was able to 
continue these proceedings so long undiscovered. Affairs were now 
being reorganized. The report was adopted.—Press Association.— 
Rand Daily Mail. 

London: Woolwich.—On Saturday, July 17th, a series of mural 
paintings was unveiled in the reference department of the Plumstead 
branch library, when a large party of guests assembled to take part in 
the ceremony. ‘This scheme of decoration was mentioned at Brighton 
last year, when Mr. Wilfrid Walter read a paper at the L.A. meeting on 
the interior decoration of libraries. The Plumstead frescoes are des- 
cribed in a ‘‘ Catalogue and descriptive account of the mural paintings 
in the reference room of the Plumstead Public Library, painted by 
Wilfrid Walter, Bernard Adeney, Eveleen Buckton, and other artists, 
1909,” issued on the occasion of unveiling. The general idea of the 
scheme of decoration is to depict THe Lirg oF THE Book, and this 
is carried out in three sections to correspond with the arrangement of 
the ceiling in three large circular bays. The general effect is good, 
although it is not possible to obtain a comprehensive view. Perhaps 
the most restful and satisfactory series is that depicting THE INFLUENCE 
OF THE i OOK, which is not so disturbing to the attention as the central 
and first paintings. The cost is estimated at £272, of which £232 
represents fifty-two weeks’ work at £4 per week, and £33 materials. 
The whole of the work is a gift by a group of artists to Woolwich, 
and is an experiment designed to show that the decoration of libraries 
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in an artistic manner need not be costly. On Saturday, the Mayor of 
Woolwich presided, and Professor Patrick Geddes gave an address. 
Plymouth.—The Borough Council by twenty-three to twelve votes 
resolved to adopt the recommendation of the Public Libraries 
Committee to expunge betting news from the newspapers. 


Sunderland.— Another of the Carnegie branches was opened at the 
west end of Sunderland, on July 2nd, by Dean Kitchin, of Durham. It 
is situated in Kayll Road, and its plan has already been published in 
this periodical. 

Taunton.—At a meeting of the Public Library Committee held on the 
23rd June, the salary of the librarian and secretary (Mr. A. E. Baker) 
was advanced by twenty pounds per annum. 

Walthamstow.—A new Public Library, costing £10,000, the gift 
of Dr. Andrew Carnegie, was opened at Walthamstow, on July roth, 
by Mr. J. A. Simon, K.C., M.P. The building, which is in the 
Georgian style of architecture, has been constructed on the site of the 
old library in High Street, and has among its features a juvenile 
department and a large hall, capable of accommodating 400 persons, 
which will be used for lectures. 

Wanstead.—Dr. Carnegie has promised to contribute £4,000 for a 
library, provided the Urban District Council observe the usual 
conditions. 


Mr. Alexander Anderson, better known as “ Surfaceman,” who 
was a popular poet in Scotland, and chief librarian of Edinburgh 
University, died at Edinburgh, on July 11th. He was a much-respected 
man who was greatly liked by everyone with whom he came in contact, 
either professionally or socially. He was a native of Kirkconnel, in 
Dumfriesshire, and was born in 1845. 

Mr. James A. 8. Barrett, M.A., of Edinburgh, has been 
appointed librarian of University College, Dundee, out of thirty-four 
applicants. 

Mr. F. C. Cole, sub-librarian, has been appointed to succeed the 
late Mr. A. G. Lockett as chief librarian of Huddersfield, and Mr. 
Frank Jarratt, senior assistant, has been promoted to succeed Mr. 
Cole. Mr. Cole will be recognized as a contributor to “ Library 
Economics ” and other departments of this periodical. 

Mr. A, G. Ellis, of the British Museum, has been appointed 
assistant librarian at the India Office. 

Mr. Frederic George Kenyon, son of the late Mr. Robert 
Kenyon, Q.C., D.C.L., Vinerian Professor of Law, at the University of 
Oxford, has been appointed principal librarian of the British Museum, 
in succession to Sir Edward Maunde Thompson. In 1889 he became 
assistant in the British Museum. Since 1898 he has been assistant 
keeper of manuscripts in the British Museum. 
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It is with great regret that we have to announce the death of Mr. 
Arthur George Lockett, librarian and curator of the Huddersfield 
Public Library and Art Gallery, which took place on June 29th. Mr. 
Lockett was a native of Leek, Staffordshire, and was only forty years of 
age when he died. He entered the library profession as an assistant 
in the Nicholson Institute, Leek, and afterwards became attached to 
the Croydon libraries staff, filling for some time the position of district 
librarian at the South Norwood branch. In December, 1897, he was 
appointed chief librarian and curator of Huddersfield, and in that 
capacity distinguished himself in the organization of a good open-access 
library, under difficult circumstances, and of many successful art 
exhibitions. Mr. Lockett was a very quiet and unassuming gentleman, 
but was well known and liked by many members of the Library 
Association who had the pleasure of meeting him and his wife at the 
annual conferences. He was a very efficient librarian and man of 
business, and his loss to the profession will be keenly felt. His illness 
(acute pneumonia) only lasted eight days, and his death at a compara- 
tively early age has caused much sorrow in Huddersfield, where he was 
universally esteemed. His funeral was a public function, and was 
attended by the Corporation, municipal and other officials, and many 
friends and the general public. 

On June 3oth, at the Atheneum, Mr. George T. Shaw, the 
former librarian, was presented with a gold watch and cheque, on the 
occasion of his taking up the chief librarianship of Liverpool, after 
thirty years’ service at the Athenzeum. 


The work of a prominent and popular public servant was recognized 
on June 9th, when Mr. John Ballinger was made the recipient at the 
Cardiff Central Library of presentations raised by public subscription. 
Alderman Trounce presided at the well-attended proceedings, which 
were held in the spacious reference room of the library, which was for 
the occasion decorated with plants. Mr. W. P. James, treasurer of the 
testimonial fund, at the outset read letters of apology for absence and 
cordial appreciation of Mr. Ballinger’s services from the Lord Mayor 
(Alderman Lewis Morgan), the Town Clerk (Mr. J. L. Wheatley), Lord 
Tredegar, Sir W. T. Lewis, Mr. Goscombe John and others. 

Alderman Trounce (chairman of the Libraries Committee) said 
that they were indebted to Mr. Ballinger more than to anybody else for 
the success of the free libraries movement in the city. 

The Rev. W. E. Winks then read the memorandum, in which 
permanent expression was given to appreciation of Mr. Ballinger’s 
services. The memorandum was beautifully bound and illuminated. 
The memorandum recorded facts in connection with the growth of the 
Free Libraries under Mr. Ballinger, which have been recently set forth 
in detail. ‘Testimony was borne to Mr. Ballinger’s inventiveness, fore- 
sight, courage, and power of organization, and the committee’s regret at 
losing Mr. Ballinger was expressed, and the sincerest good wishes for 
his success. 
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The memorandum was then presented to Mr. Ballinger by the 
chairman, amid applause. 

Mr. Edward Thomas, who had been associated with Mr. Ballinger 
in the work of the library for eighteen years, being for fifteen years 
chairman of the committee, paid a tribute to Mr. Ballinger’s work and 
worth on behalf of those formerly associated with him. 

Mr. H. M. Thompson, in presenting to Mr. Ballinger a piece of 
plate, bearing the inscription :— 

Presented to Mr. John Ballinger, librarian of the Cardiff 

Library 1884-1908, by his many friends in recognition of his 

great services to the libraries and to literature, and to educa- 

tion in Wales. 
presented him also with a cheque for £217 13s. on behalf of the 
Testimonial Committee. Mr. Thompson paid a tribute of great praise 
to Mr. Ballinger’s work. A characteristic of the Cardiff Free Library 
was the freedom from red tape and formalism about it, and of all that 
might stand between the seeker for knowledge and those who had 
charge of the sources of knowledge. All children of the city of Cardiff 
owed Mr. Ballinger a great debt of gratitude. 

Mr. Ballinger, in the course of his acknowledgment, was at times 
greatly affected. He acknowledged the goodwill and kindness that 

d followed him through all the years. Throughout his career he had 
aimed at being a worker rather than a talker. When he at twenty-four 
assumed control of the library, it was with his mind full of a scheme 
for building up in that place a library which would realise ideas which 
had been forming in his mind for a considerable number of years. 
When his first scheme was put forward, Dr. Taylor, who was then 
chairman, said, “‘That isarevolution.” His reply was, “ Nothing short 
of a revolution will do any good.” The “revolution” was agreed to. 
Each step that was taken was carefully thought out, with the result that 
they never had to “scrap” anything. What was done was fitted into 
what had been done before and had been a step towards that which 
was to come after. The result had been the bringing about of a library 
system which would stand the test of time. Mr. Ballinger bore testi- 
mony to those who were engaged in the library work of to-day in 
Cardiff, and spoke of the services of those who were no longer engaged 
in it, Mr. Peter Price, Mr. Marcus Gunn, the late Alderman Rees, and 
the late Marquis of Bute, Mr. John Cory, and Mr. Charles Thompson, 
Mr. Rees Jones, Dr. Taylor, and Mr. Edward Thomas. Mr. Ballinger 
paid a tribute to the loyalty of his former staff, and again returned 
thanks. 

The company then went to the lobby of the library, where Mr. 
H. M. Thompson unveiled a replica portrait of Mr. Ballinger in high 
relief, the contribution to the fund of Mr. Goscombe John, R.A., which 
was accepted on behalf of the Corporation by Alderman Trounce.— 
South Wales Daily News. 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATION EXAMINATION, 
JUNE 7th to 12th, 1909, PASS LIST. 


Section |.—LITERARY HISTORY (13 Candidates). 

Class 1 (Honours). H. Grindle, Public Libraries, Birmingham. 
Class 2 (Merit). M. Clark, Public Libraries, Hornsey. 

Class 3 (Pass). 
C. H. Bird, Public Libraries, Woolwich. 
D. Gray, Public Library, Carlisle. 
T. W. Huck, Literary and Scientific Institution, Saffron Walden. 
S. Kirby, Public Library, Wood Green. 
W. Spencer, Public Library, Bingley. 
E. E. G. Tucker, Library of the Reform Club, London. 

Section (14 Candidates). 
ass 3. 


Miss O. E. Clarke, A.A. (Oxon), Public Libraries, Islington. 
Miss Ethel Gerard, Public Library, Worthing. 
A. J. Hawkes, Public Libraries, Bournemouth. 
S. Rigg, Public Library, Carlisle. 
Section a (17 Candidates). 
ass 3. 


F. W. Cudlip, Bishopsgate Institute, London, E.C. 
R. Lillie, Great Western Railway Mechanics’ Institution, Swindon. 
J. McKnight, the Library, Victoria University, Manchester. 
J. Roy, Public Libraries, Glasgow. 
Section 1V.—CATALOGUING (48 Candidates). 
Class 1. J. Roy, Public ys Glasgow. 
ass 


G. R. Bolton, Public Libraries, St. Pancras. 
Miss G. A. Boyd, Public Library, Kettering. 
P. W. Camplin, Public Libraries, Hounslow. 
W. T. Carter, Public Library, Warwick. 
O. G. Caselton, Public Libraries, Kensington. 
Miss J. Cuthbertson, Public Libraries, Glasgow. 
H. Fostall, Public Libraries, Sunderland. 
D. A. Gillespie, Public Libraries, Westminster. 
J. McKnight, The Library, Victoria University, Manchester. 
Miss M. J. Perry, Public Library, Govan, N.B. 
H. A. Sharp, Public Libraries, Kensington. 
R. Wright, Public Libraries, Croydon. 

Class 3. 
A. J. Avery, Public Library, Erith, Kent. 
L. Bacon, Public Libraries, Stepney. 
W. Burgess, Public Libraries, Birkenhead. 
L. C. Collison-Morley, 8, Upper Phillimore Place, W. 
J. Fegan, Public Libraries, Belfast. 
S. E. Harrison, Public Library, Cheltenham. 
H. Henderson, Public Library, Walthamstow. 
F. H. Herriott, Public Library, Hove. 
R. W. Higgs, Public Library, Southend. 
L. E. Hull, Public Library, Wandsworth. 
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Miss L. Hurley, Public Libraries, Finsbury. 

H. E. Ilott, Public Library, Wandsworth. 

F. Jarratt, Public Library, Huddersfield. 

S. W. Kitchener, Public Libraries, Hornsey. 

E. Male, Public Library, Brighton. 

F. A. Meason, Public Libraries, Kensington. 

F. H. Mee, Public Libraries, Wigan. 

W. H. Morgan, Public Libraries, Hammersmith. 

J. Ormerod, Public Library, Gainsborough. 

E. Pearson, Public Library, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

D. Rhys Phillips, 78, Rhondda Street, Swansea. 

J. Searson, 117, Greenhead Street, Glasgow. 

J. Sidwell, 52, Whitefriars Lane, Coventry. 

C. H. Waite, Public Libraries, Kensington. 

T. W. Wright, Public Libraries, Bolton. 

Section V-—LIBRARY HIGTORY (47 Candidates). 

ass 1. 


L. C. Collison-Morley, 8, Upper Phillimore Place, W. 
Miss E. Fegan, M.A., Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. 
Miss E. Lea, Public Libraries, Wigan. 
F. W. C. Pepper, Public Libraries, Bolton. 
A. C. Piper, Public Library, Brighton. 
A. Webb, Public Library, Brighton. 
Class 2. 
W. T. Carter, Public Library, Warwick. 
J. Cranshaw, Public Libraries, Bolton. 
P. A. Garner, Bishopsgate Institute, E.C. 
F. M. Glenn, Public Library, Harlesden. 
H. Groom, Public Library, Harlesden. 
Miss A. MacMahon, 1, Gordon Villas, Swanage, Dorset. 
J. Ross, Public Libraries, Sunderland. 
Class 3. 
Miss E. Bobbitt, Public Libraries, [slington. 
W. R. Bridge, Public Libraries, Battersea. 
Miss E. A. Bromley, Public Libraries, Islington. 
Miss K. Chappell, Public Libraries, Islington. 
Miss M. M. Coates, Public Libraries, Battersea. 
E. C. Dodd, Public Libraries, Hornsey. 
S. A. Firth, Public Libraries, Birkenhead. 
H. Griffiths, Public Libraries, Sunderland. 
Miss E. F. L. Jackson, Public Libraries, Islington. 
W. Pollitt, Public Libraries, Bolton. 
T. Potter, Public Libraries, Bolton. 
W. J. Robeson, Public Library, Penge. 
Miss M. A. Sinclair, Public Library, Kettering. 
C. Tessier, Public Libraries, Hornsey. 
H. W. Tomlinson, Public Libraries, East Ham. 
Miss A. Venndt, Public Libraries, Islington. 
F. S. Waldron, Public Library, Plymouth. 
T. W. Wright, Public Libraries, Bolton. 
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TO LIBRARIANS. 


You will find it to your advantage 
to send us early copies of your lists of 
“WANTS.” We hold a stock of 4,000 
vols, of Fiction and Juveniles, and 20,000 
vols, of General Literature suitable for 
Libraries. Our prices will bear com- 
parison with those of any other dealer, 


J. PRESTON & Co.,, 
Secondhand Booksellers, 
77, Park Rd.,Clapham, LONDON, S.W. 


LEO S. OLSCHKI, 
Publisher and Antiquarian Bookseller, 
FLORENCE. 


Our, 

Catalogue LXX. SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 
(Books in Spanish and Portuguese, or 
relating to these two countries). 
112 pages in Svo, With many illustra- 
tions. 


Catalogue LXXI, INCUNABULA TYPO. 
GRAPHICA. A richly illustrated list 
of very searce and valuable books, 

THESE CATALOGUES AKE SENT ON KEQUEST, 

GRATIS AND POST FREER. 


JOHN & EDWARD 
BUMPUS, 


Ltd 
BOOKSELLERS 


By appointment to H.M. the QUEEN. 
LONDON: 
350, OXFORD ST., W. 


One of the largest stocks or NEW 
and SECOND-HAND BOOKS in the 
Kingdom. 


— 


The supply of Public Libraries a 
speciality. 


Terms upon Application. 


Catalogues on application. 


AGID-FREE SKINS. 


CAPE GOATS, Pong Sand Hara Gram: 
SEAL Monster and Small Skins, 
1 Plain Finish or Grained. 


Coloured Calf, Pigs, 
Ox Hide and Rough Seal. 


Glue and Gelatine. 
Printers and Copying Compo. 


Manutactured buy... 


EDW.& JAS. RICHARDSON, 


ELSWICK LEATHER WORKS, 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


A SPECIAL OFFER TO 


ALL READERS OF 


“THE LIBRARY WORLD.” 


In order that every reader of Tue Lisrany Wortp may have the 
opportunity of judging if the Publisher’s Circular and 


Booksellers’ Record 


(the weekly paper for all interested in 


literature) is likely to be of use to them, we will send free of all charge 
for six weeks, to any address, a copy of this well-known paper. 


Address (Dept. J.), 19, Adam Street, Adelphi, LONDON, W.C. 
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THE FIRST 


Steel Bank Equipment 


in GREAT BRITAIN 


HAS BEEN ENTRUSTED TO AND 
SUCCESSFULLY CARRIED OUT BY 


Libraco Limited. 


THE ORDER COMPRISED: 


COMPLETE INSTALLATION of ROLLING BOOK- 
STACKS for Account Books, Ledgers, Transfer Boxes, &c. 
As IIlustrated. 


FIXED DOUBLE AND WALL STACKS for the 
Stationery Stores, Vaults, Strong Rooms, etc. 


STEEL COUNTER FITMENTS, consisting of Cash Drawers, 
Pass Book Drawers, Cheque Files, Movable Roller Shelves, 
Steel Curtains, Ledger Racks, Steel Linings for Woodwork, 
etc. 


STEEL PEDESTALS for Clerk's Desks. 
Bank Trollies, Vertical File Cabinets, Card Index 


Cabinets, Cupboards, Rolling Deed Box 
Carriers, etc., etc. 


LIBRACO LIMITED 


make and supply every kind of steel cabinet work. Over £10,000 
worth of metal bookstacks and steel cabinets has been made and 
supplied during the last six months. 


STEEL FINISHES. 


Steel can be tinished in any colour to suit interior decorations. 
To Librarians interested Libraco will send, on application a fine 
example of mahogany graining and colour obtained on a steel 
surface. 


LIBRACO SHELVING is the first in 
point of Design, Construction & Finish. 
It is the BEST and INEXPENSIVE. 


—— SEND FOR CATALOGUE ——— 


LIBRACO LIMITED, 
60, Wilson Street, London, E.C. 
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your 


Guides to 


Book 
Selection 


A Classified and 
Annotated List 
with Financial 
and Statistical 
« Factors. « « 


G OOD SERVICE.... 
C HEAP FARES..... ry 
he ESTAURANT CARS JAMES DOUGLAS STEWART 


AND 
SCARBORO’, 
BRIDLINGTON, OLIVE E. CLARKE. 
WHITBY. 
RACING COAST 
REEZES wth This pamphlet describes all the 
BLACKPOOL, best and most accessible aids and 
NW Ci guides to the selection of Standard and 


g 
N.W. COAST. Current literature in English and other 
CHILTERN HILLS am | languages, and is provided with an 


index which makes the information 


SHAKESPEARE’S COUNTRY, relating to any special subject at once 


GREAT CENTRAL 


From LONDON (Marylebone). 


A.B.C. PROGRAMME of Tourist and Excursion 
Facilities to over 600 Seaside and Inland 
Health Resorts for Week-End and longer 


peric ws can be obtained free at Marylebone LIBRACO LIMITED, 


Station, and Company's Town Offices, or by 


post, from Publicity Dept., 216, Marylebone 60, Wilson Street, 
SAM FAY, Grasnt Manager. LONDON, E.C. 


available. 


Price SIXPENCE net. 


Vili. 
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COMPLETION OF THE 


Cambridae Ratural History 


Edited by 8. F. HARMER, Se.D., F.R.S., and A. B. SHIPLEY, M.A., F.R.8. 
Pully Illustrated. In Ten Volumes. 


VOLUME I. 

TOG, M.A. (D. Toe 

(B.Sc. Lond.) 

Professor 8. J. Hickson, M.A., 

ECHINODERMATA. By Professor 
MacBripr, M.A., F.B.S 


WORMS, LEECHES, &c. 


VOLUME IL. 


Fiatworms. By F. W. M.Sc. 
Nemertines, By Miss L. SHELDon. 


Threadwerms, &c. By A. BE. 
PRS. Rotifers. 

Harroe, M.A. Polychaet Worms. Ry 

W. BuAXLAND Bennam, D.Se, Barth- 

worms and Leeches. Ry F. E. Bepparp, 

M.A., F.RS. Gephyrea, By A. EB. 

By 


SHIPLRY, MA., 

8. P. 80.D,, 
SHELLS. 
VOLUME 

Molluscs . Re the Rev. 
A. H. Coo A, Sureney, M.A., 
F.R.S., and R. C, REED, M.A. 

CRUSTACEA & ARACHNIDS. 
VOLUME IV. (Jost 


INSECTS AND CENTIPEDES. 
VOLUME V. 
N 
MLA Parl By Davip SHARP, 
MA. 


INSECTS. PART HU. 


Strepsiptera, 


Lepidoptera, Diptera, 
Th 
By Davip M.A., P.R.S, 


PISHES, &c. 
VOLUME VII. 


Fishes (exclisive of the a 

Account of Teleostel). By late 
T. W. Brrpor, Se.D., PRS. 
(Systematic Account of Telenstei). 
@. A. Bounencrr, F.R.S. Hemichor- 
data. ftv S. F. Se.D., 
Ascidians and Amphioxus. By W. A. 
Herpxan, D.Se., 


AMPHIBIA AND REPTILES. 
VOLUME VIII. 
By Hans Gapow, M.A., F.R 8. 


BIRDS. 
VOLUME IX. 
Evans, M.A. With numerons 
a by G. EB. Lover. 


CRUSTACEA. By Grorraey M.A., 
and the late W. F. R. Wretpon, M.A, 
Trilobites. By Henry Woops, M.A. 
Introduction to Arachnida and King- By A. H. 
Crabs. By A. BE. Sureiey, M.A., 
Eurypterida. By Henry Woops, M.A. 

ions, Spiders, Mites. Ticks, &c. 

By Orctrr, M.A. Tardi- 
grada (Water-Rears). By A. E. SHIPLey, 
M.A., P.R.S. B 
enodan a. 


MAMMALIA. 
VOLUME X. 


Frank Evens Repparp, M.A.Oxon., 
.R.8., Vice-Secretary and Prosector of 
the Zoological Society of London, 


SHIFT. my, M.A., en 
By D'Arcy W. THOMPSON, 


“it ding volumes are like this one, the we ge Natural History 
will rank as one of the finest works on nataral history ever a 

Sclence Gossip.—" Every library, school, and college in eountry should possess this 
work, is of the highest educational valne."’ 

Fleid.—" The Cambridge Natural History Series of volumes is one of very great value 
to all students of biological science. The books are not fn! or popular reading, but 
for utilisation by those who are desirous of making themselves thoroughly acquainted 
with the branches of soology of which they treat,” 


NOTICE -— From July 1 to September 30 COMPLETE 
SETS of this important work are offered at a special 
price. For prospectus and fall particulars apply to 
your Bookseller, or to the Publishers, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


Printed wy & Co., 58, Old Bailey, Published for the 
Proprietors at 60, Wilson Street, Square, don, 


noplura. 
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